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FOREWORD 


The chapters of this book were first presented as 
radio talks over the network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company under the auspices of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

It was the opportunity to speak to a sizable non- 
church constituency that prompted me to discuss the 
significance of the Church as the general theme to which 
each of the chapters of this book is related. There is a 
curious notion abroad that because radio and television 
are highly personal, even intimate, media of communica- 
tion, therefore the interpretation of Christianity that is 
presented via these media must be essentially individu- 
alistic. In consequence, religious radio programs tend to 
minimize or ignore the fact of the Church. Yet the Chris- 
tian faith cannot be understood, even in its most per- 
sonal aspects, when it is detached from the matrix of the 
Christian Community—the Church. It was because of a 
desire to restore this broken connection and to speak 
to persons outside the Church concerning the “greatness 
and misery” of this strange community that I decided to 
devote these radio talks to a consideration of some as- 
pects of the Church’s life in our time. 

In preparing the addresses for publication I have 
attempted little revision and have sought to retain the 
direct and informal manner of speech that seemed suit- 
able for radio presentation. 

I acknowledge with thanks the interest and helpful- 
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ness of Mr. Ben E. Wilbur of the staff of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National Council of 
Churches; of Mrs. Ely Culbertson, producer of the series 
for NBC; of the Rev. Everett C. Parker, Director of the 
Office of Communication of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, who helped me greatly in putting my 
thoughts in appropriate form for broadcasting. 

in Chapter 9 I have made use of two paragraphs and 
in Chapter 13 of three paragraphs, in both instances in 
somewhat altered form, from my book Mission to Amer- 
ica (1951). These citations are used with the permission 
of the publishers, Friendship Press. 

I am grateful to my associate, Miss Dorothy Bayer, 
for her invaluable assistance. Above all I am thankful 
to my wife, who made numerous cogent suggestions 
which were incorporated in the broadcasts and in the 
manuscript of the book, and who graciously endured 
my state of mind while I performed my duties as execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches and at the same time 
prepared and gave the broadcasts. 


TRUMAN B. DOUGLASS 


Why Go To Church? 


] AN INSIDE VIEW 


OF THE CHURCH 


Walking along the street the 
other day, I overheard one of those snatches of conversa- 
tion that made one want to continue eavesdropping a 
little while longer. Two men were talking together as 
they and I crossed an intersection almost three abreast. 
When we reached the other side of the street they went 
one way and I another, and this was what I heard. 

One man said: “But Joe, don’t be so upset. You 
know you’ve got to take an objective view of these 
things.” 

His companion replied, somewhat heatedly: “Don’t 
say that to me. I don’t want to take an objective view. 
I refuse to take an objective view. I care what happens to 
that child.” 

I would have liked to hear what followed that ex- 
change. But those of us who live in large cities are so 
well trained in the art of minding our own business that 
we are almost as embarrassed at showing any interest in 
another human being as we would be if we were caught 
looking up at a high building. So my neighbors of a few 
seconds disappeared into the anonymity of a New York 
avenue at noonday. 

“You’ve got to take an objective view.” What does 
that mean? Well, it means, as the word suggests, looking 
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at something as an object. It means looking at it essen- 
tially as a thing—looking at it from the outside. 

A few years ago a good many people who con- 
sidered themselves educated and sophisticated were mem- 
bers of what amounted to a cult of objectivity. That was 
the magic word. It meant being detached, clear-eyed, 
scientific, unprejudiced. Everything was to be looked at 
objectively—history, psychology, religion, your wife, 
your children—everything. Then one day somebody 
noticed a fact that our forefathers knew very well a long 
while ago. It is this. The only time we can look at an- 
other person or any human situation really objectively is 
when we do not care about the person or persons being 
looked at. My momentary companion of the street cross- 
ing was entirely right when he said: “I refuse to take an 
objective view. I care what happens to that child.” 

You can look at a person objectively—see him as 
an object—view him from the outside—only so long as 
your loyalties and affections are not involved, so long as 
you do not care. The moment you begin to care, the 
outside viewpoint becomes impossible. Then you know 
you have got to try to get on the inside of his thoughts 
and feelings—to know him, to understand him. 

Not only is this true of our dealings with persons, 
but there are many human situations and relationships 
that cannot be known or understood from outside. 
Imagine a visitor to America from a totally different 
culture—perhaps the proverbial traveler from another 
planet. As a complete “outsider” how would he interpret 
some of the things that are most familiar and common- 
place to us? 

What would he make of a ball game between the 
Dodgers and the Giants—and the behavior of the spec- 
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tators in the stands? What would he make of all this if 
he had never heard of Brooklyn? 

Or take something simpler—or maybe it is more 
complex. How would a person who had never known 
any children understand a child engaged in bouncing a 
ball? That absorbed intensity, that passionate concentra- 
tion, that fierce and whole-souled joy in an absurdly 
simple repetitive act: how would he understand that if 
he had never known, or been, a child? 

What meaning would be gained by a visitor to a 
schoolroom where children were doing their ordinary 
work, if that observer knew nothing about our “verbal 
culture,” so extraordinarily dependent on written and 
spoken symbols as means of communication? Suppose 
the visitor came from a civilization in which persons com- 
_ municated with one another mainly by gestures, attitudes, 
and various signals given by bodily actions rather than 
by verbal media. What would he think of a roomful of 
children gazing intently at a page covered with curious 
markings, or sitting passively while a person at the front 
of the room uttered a succession of meaningless sounds? 

Consider this. What would our visitor from outer 
space conclude from an encounter with the Christian 
Church? 

Perhaps he would first see it from a distance. As his 
space ship, or flying saucer, cruised in wide circles look- 
ing for a suitable landing place, he would notice certain 
pointed structures rising above the elms and maples of 
our villages—most of them surmounted by an object 
which he would later learn to recognize as a Cross. As 
he swooped down over a city he would see—less con- 
spicuous among the tall buildings than in the villages but 
nevertheless identifiable—structures of similar architec- 
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ture topped by the same device. Upon inquiry, after land- 
ing, he would be told that these structures were churches. 

Perhaps this visitor from another planet, after arriv- 
ing here in America, would forget these particular build- 
ings for a while. He would be absorbed in seeing the sky- 
scrapers and factories, the places of business and finance, 
the miracles of American productivity, the centers of 
communication, the provisions for recreation and enter- 
tainment. Then one day he would remember these build- 
ings that had interested him from the air. “Churches, they 
tell me. I wonder what they are.” And he would find his 
way to one of them on a Sunday morning. 

What would he think of what he saw—objectively? 
Would he not be struck first of all by the sharp contrast 
between what he observed in the Church and the things 
he had seen elsewhere in American life? When he finally 
returned to his home somewhere in the suburbs of the 
solar system, would he not give a report something like 
this? 

He would tell how he had learned that in this nation 
people set great store by modernity, being up to date, 
having the latest thing. But in the Church he found a 
curious reversal of this policy. He found a strange regard 
for antiquity. He saw people giving attention to readings 
from a very old book. He noted references to events and 
persons of long ago. He was told that certain actions, 
called Sacraments, have been performed for nearly two 
thousand years—and he wondered why that made them 
important. 

He heard words that he had not previously met in our 
speech—words that seemed to belong to a kind of private 
language—like “providence,” and “grace,” and “Sav- 
iour,” and “redemption.” From time to time he heard 
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words spoken which seemed to be addressed to Someone 
who, so far as he could see, was not there. 

He found himself wondering what drew the people 
to this place. The room did not seem especially impressive 
or attractive architecturally. The music was mediocre; 
he had heard much better at concerts and on the radio. 
The man who made a speech at one point in the pro- 
ceedings did not seem particularly eloquent. 

The visitor looked about him at the people. They 
appeared ordinary enough. In the readings and songs 
there were references to deeds of heroism done in the 
past, but his neighbors seated there did not impress him 
as being heroes. Rather, they struck him as representing 
the more careful, unadventurous, cautiously respectable 
element in society. 

He found himself puzzled, when the people sepa- 
rated to go home, to understand why they had taken 
the trouble to attend. What had happened there that 
was worth their time? He was even more perplexed when 
someone told him that in the United States six persons 
out of every ten are members of organizations of this 
sort, called churches. What could possibly engage the 
interest of all these people if what he had seen was in 
any way a fair sample? 

So he would report on the Church, but would it be 
a true report? To be sure, he had observed certain dis- 
connected details and incidents associated with the 
Church. But he had not really seen—had not understood 
—any of them. The Church cannot be seen at all if it is 
seen only objectively. To see it, one has to get inside. One 
has to be involved—to care about the Church and what 
it stands for. 

Things that are interpreted in one way from the 
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viewpoint of an outsider have a totally different meaning 
when seen from the perspective of personal involvement 
and concern. 

The ancient writings, for instance. The Bible read as 
literature is one thing. The Bible read in the Church, by 
the community of faith, is something quite different. 
From one point of view the events recounted in Scripture 
are historical episodes, more or less interesting. From 
another point of view they are as contemporary as your 
morning paper. This is not merely the story of an ancient 
people; it is our story. It is the story of mankind, of his 
eternal pilgrimage. It is the story of man’s endless search 
for the life that is life indeed—the goal of his existence. 
It is the story of his missing the way, and then being 
sought out, and guided back to the path. It is the story 
of his doing terrible things, and then being forgiven, and 
being died for, and being granted another chance, It is 
the story of humanity’s longing and hoping, those interior 
events that are never fully reported in the records of 
history. 

But the Biblical story is much more than all this. 
This ancient tale is not only humanity’s story. It is my 
story—and yours. It is the drama that in essence is en- 
acted in every man’s soul. Hearing it with real attentive- 
ness, we recognize and understand ourselves in a way 
that is more intimate and profound than is made possible 
by any other method of self-knowledge. This record of 
long ago is as fresh as tomorrow’s news. It is news— 
about the meaning of our own life. 

To the objective viewer the physical surroundings 
of a church service—the achitecture, the music, the 
speaking—may all seem commonplace enough. Some of 
the words that are frequently repeated will sound odd 
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and antiquated. But if these things appear ordinary, it 
is in the same way that the furnishings and activities of 
a good home have a quality of the familiar. Indeed, this 
is a suggestive analogy. How would the daily affairs of a 
home appear to a complete outsider—a visitor from 
another culture in which there was nothing resembling 
the family? Suppose him for the first time an observer of 
the life of an ordinary home—so much of it the repetition 
of routine. The commonplace conversation, the long 
silences, the unexciting personal services that so often 
seem to be unacknowledged and taken for granted. Would 
he not judge the institution of the family as being exactly 
what some misanthrope has described it—a diabolical 
scheme by which people are trapped into boring one 
another to death? The true meanings and values of 
family relationships at their best do not reveal themselves 
to the objective observer. The contentment and joy of 
life shared day by day with loved ones; the quietness and 
serenity of mutual fidelity and trust; the deep rewards of 
mutual service; the gratitude that passes from heart to 
heart without words: all these have to be known from 
within to be known at all. 

So with the Church. Even the words that seem 
strange to an outsider—“providence,” “grace,” “redemp- 
tion”’—are not terms of an abstruse or specialized lan- 
guage, a language of theology. They are the speech of a 
family which has great memories and adventures and 
hopes in common. Like every other family, the Church 
family uses these shorthand words to bring to mind sig- 
nificant and memorable experience of the life they share. 

The people who gather in the Church seem cautious 
and unheroic—as they appeared to our visitor from afar. 
Yet examine the record, as the Church knows it from 
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within. We talk of the age of the martyrs, and assume 
that we are referring to the first and second centuries, 
the period of Roman persecution. But the plain fact is 
that in our own time we have witnessed one of the 
supreme epics of religious heroism. It was a sober histor- 
ian who said not long ago that more human beings have 
died for their faith during the past fifty years than during 
all the preceding centuries of the Church’s life. Evidently 
there are resources of valor in these ordinary-looking 
people who assemble in churches, resources we might 
never guess if we did not know the story of the Church. 

The Church known in this way—known inwardly, 
with the knowledge that includes concern—is tremend- 
ously worth knowing. In some ways I have met the 
Church rather recently myself, and am still somewhat 
startled and amazed by what I have found in it. I grew 
up in the Church. In one sense I never left it. But in 
another sense, it was a long time before I really knew it. 
Even after I became a minister there was a period when 
I knew little about the Church, I looked forward 
to a time when we could get along without it. I felt that 
the Church was frequently more of an embarrassment 
to Christianity than a help. I wanted to serve the cause 
of religion—not the Church. 

Then I began to learn some things I had not known. 
I began to realize that we have a heritage of faith today, 
not because there have been many individual men and 
women of faith in the past. We have this heritage because 
there is a community of faith that provides continuity 
from generation to generation. This community is the 
Church. I began to understand that it is not the good 
purpose of individuals that has survival power; it is this 
strange fact of the Church which endures, which is even 
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now vastly more ancient than the oldest government on 
earth. 

I want others to know the Church that has enabled 
very humble people to resist terrible assaults upon the 
most precious goods of our life. 

And above all, I learned something from the tragic 
events through which our generation has lived, when 
truth and decency and all the dearest human values have 
been under violent attack. I came to realize that those 
who first recognized and resisted this attack were not 
the intellectual sophisticates, the individual idealists. 
They were the people of the Church. They did not talk 
much about “spiritual values.” They said, very simply, 
that they would not deny their Lord. And in so saying 
they stood between these precious spiritual values and 
their destruction. 

Who did this? It was the Church. 

A person may live his life more or less unaware of 
the Church, as some people are unaware of the com- 
position of the atmosphere on which they are dependent 
for existence. Or one may be neglectful of the Church, as 
some people neglect their responsibilities as citizens of 
a democracy but are willing to receive the benefits of 
such citizenship. 

But one thing we cannot do. We cannot decide in- 
telligently for or against the Church without knowing 
it. And to know it genuinely one has to know it, in a 
profound sense, from within. And when we do know it, 
we seem to want to know something more. We want to 
learn the secret of its life. 


8; THE CHURCH AS 


MAN’S REMEMBERER 


What question was the first 
question that a human being ever asked? What query 
did man first haltingly phrase, back in the distant age 
when intelligence began to dawn? I think it was the 
question, “Who am I?” And it is still the first and the last 
question for human beings today. It is the earliest query 
we put to the world, as soon as we have a glimmer of 
consciousness. And we will keep on asking it until our 
dying day. It is the most personal of all questions—and 
the most universal, We keep pressing it because we know 
that every clue to the answer to this question is also a clue 
to the mystery and meaning of our life. 

Who am I? Who are you? 

One of the best answers is this: We are what we 
remember. Man is sometimes defined as “the animal 
that remembers.” Man not only is what he has been, but 
in a special way he is that part of what he has been that 
he remembers. 

When I say we are what we “remember,” I mean 
much more than what we can “recollect.” We know, 
partly from modern psychological study, that the kingdom 
of memory has great depths and distances. The past has 
left a treasure—some of it a hidden treasure—that is 
much richer than we can possess by simply trying to 
recall something. What curious keys unexpectedly unlock 
the different rooms where the treasure is kept!—an old 
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letter, a snatch of song, the pungent smell of an earthen 
cellar, a distant train whistle in the night, the soft look 
of a rain-swept street. There is a little click of a lock, 
and suddenly we find ourselves remembering something 
we had almost forgotten we ever knew. The past is no 
longer the past. A part of it lives again—is brought into 
the present by the strange power of memory. It comes to 
illumine and interpret the present and tell us something 
about who we are. We are what we remember. 

It is so with a nation, with a people. The character 
of a nation is both formed and revealed by what it re- 
members, Let it recall its past mainly as a procession of 
victorious armies, a pageant of conquests of other 
peoples, and it will be one kind of nation. But let it 
think of its history as including great moments when it 
has said to the world: 

. . . Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, ... 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me... . 


and that nation will know itself in a very different way. 

Our national festivals and patriotic holidays are 
vastly more than occasions for throwing out our collective 
chest and indulging in self-congratulation. They are 
times for remembering. As such they are opportunities 
for rediscovering who we are.as a people and what part 
we are called to play on the stage of history. 

This story of Man, the Rememberer, is vividly told 
in the Bible. Listen to Moses speaking to his own people, 
the people of Israel. He is trying to stir up their memory. 
He is saying, in effect: Until you remember, you do not 
know who you are. You are anonymous—nobody. But 
I am paraphrasing Moses. What he actually said was 
this: “The Lord took you, and lifted you out of the iron 
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furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto him a people of in- 
heritance.” 

He was reminding them: “This is who you are. 
Without this inheritance—this memory—you are no 
people at all. What makes you a people, with a name, a 
history, a present existence, a hope, a destiny, is just 
this: that the Lord rescued you from slavery to the 
Egyptians, and led you into freedom, and saved you so 
that you could remember, and be the Rememberer for 
all mankind, You were saved in order to remind the 
people of all nations that in their experiences and needs 
they have a Divine Helper, a Deliverer, a Saviour. You 
can pass on this word convincingly and movingly because 
you remember how this Deliverer came to you in your 
deepest distress, and how He led you out of the house 
of bondage.” 

This, of course, is the central theme of the whole 
Bible. It is repeated in a thousand forms. The Bible says 
that the people of Israel and the history of Israel are 
important, not because Israel is a great people, or a strong 
people, or a righteous people, or even (as we have some- 
times said) a people “with a genius for religion.” Israel 
is important simply and solely because it is a chosen 
people. Through this nation and its history, God has 
done something. 

God has chosen the people of Israel for a purpose. 
That purpose is to remember forever—and to live out 
their gratitude for this memory—that by the strong hand 
of God they were set free from oppression. It is to tell all 
the peoples of the earth that this is who God is—He is 
man’s Deliverer and Redeemer. His purpose toward man 
is for freedom, and justice, and blessing. 

So Israel is supremely a remembering people. All 
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its memories go back to this wonderful experience of 
liberation. The unpardonable sin is to forget this event, _ 
or to misunderstand it; it is for Israel to imagine that ‘ 
she was chosen because she deserved to be chosen; it is 
to imagine that she entered into the Promised Land 
because she was worthy of it, and to forget that she re- 
ceived it simply because God in His goodness gave it to 
her. 

A Chosen People—how violently we recoil from 
that term! What unspeakable cruelties and crimes it has 
justified! —The Chosen People, we say, are Mussolini’s 
Fascists dropping bombs on the women and children of 
Ethiopia. The Chosen People are the Nazis, heating up 
the crematories of Dachau and Belsen, The Chosen 
People are the Communists destroying the Kulaks so as 
to get on with their appointed destiny. The Chosen 
People are the white supremacy maniacs in our own 
country, spouting the obscenities of racism. Let us have 
no more Chosen People. 

But the distortion of a truth does not disprove it. 
The fact is that history is full of examples of people’s 
being chosen. Again and again some nation or people 
has been singled out to start something new in the world, 
or to preserve something precious that was threatened, or 
to demonstrate some fresh potentiality of human life and 
history. The idea of a Chosen People becomes corrupt 
and corrupting when a people imagines that it is chosen 
for some destiny of superiority or special reward. Ancient 
Israel, like other nations, sometimes fell into that error. 
The prophets had the unpopular task of reminding the 
nation that it might find out it had been chosen for some- 
thing it did not want, and might wish it never had been 
chosen—that it might be chosen for suffering. In time 
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there came a prophet named Isaiah who saw clearly 
that this indeed was Israel’s calling—that this people 
was chosen to be a Suffering Servant, and in its suffering 
to be a witness to the one God of mercy and righteous- 
ness. 

The same theme runs through the New Testament. 
And now the people whom God has chosen to tell man- 
kind of His goodness is the Church—which is represented 
as the New Israel. The one thing the members of the 
Church must never forget is that the new life they are 
experiencing—of joy and peace and hope—has not come 
to them because they deserve it, but simply as a gift. It 
has not come because of anything they have done for 
themselves. Something has been done for them—done on 
a Cross and by the opening of a Tomb. 

The Church is to remember these things, It is the 
Remembering Community. And just in being such a 
community it performs one of its highest services for 
mankind. 

Recently, after a call at one of the offices in the 
United Nations Building, I stepped for a few moments 
into a room that has been set apart for prayer and medita- 
tion. The room is notable for its simplicity. At the front 
is a wooden pedestal on which is an arrangement of 
white flowers. The only other object, except for a few 
rows of chairs, is the blue and white banner of the United 
Nations. I was impressed at first by the uncluttered direct- 
ness of the room. But after a few moments I found myself 
vaguely troubled. Something was lacking. 

A few days later I realized what it was. This time I 
was participating in the dedication of a building. This 
building was another place of “prayer and meditation.” 
It was a newly completed church. This structure also was 
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unpretentious, built in the plain style of the New England 
meetinghouse. But it had something that the United 
Nations chapel lacked. It had memories. For all its 
newness, it spoke of remembered things. The objects and 
symbols were not many, but each of them was rich with 
powers of recall. 

There was the Bible. As it was opened before the 
congregation, one thought of what it means that the 
God whom Christians worship does not dwell in remote 
silence but speaks to His people, and makes Himself 
known to them in His living Word. 

There were two lighted candles. Seeing them, we 
remembered Him of whom it was said: “In Him was light 
... He was the light.” 

There was the Table of the Holy Communion, with 
the very words upon it: “This do in remembrance of me.” 

And there was a Cross, with its supreme remem- 
brance of a Deed done for us and for our redemption. 

Here before the assembled congregation were the 
visible and vivid reminders of the memories which made 
them a people. 

It was this that the United Nations meditation room 
lacked. It lacked memories. This is doubtless the con- 
sequence of trying to provide a place of worship for all 
faiths. The danger is that in attempting to be for all of 
them collectively, it will end by being for none of them 
particularly. For the great faiths by which mankind is 
inspired and lives are not composed of abstract thoughts 
of peace and goodness. They are associated with actual 

1Since the foregoing was written the Meditation Room in the 
United Nations Building has undergone extensive alteration. It now 
contains a large block of iron ore representing the earth and material 


things. From the ceiling a beam of light is directed upon the ore, 
symbolic of the impact of the spirit upon the material. 
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events and persons—events and persons to be re- 
membered. 

Is this not one of the basic problems an organization 
like the United Nations has to solve? We do not have 
enough international memories. Every nation has mem- 
ories, and they are strong centers of loyalty and dynamic. 
But we do not have a store of memories that transcend 
national loyalties—that are a heritage belonging to all 
peoples, that can awaken wider devotions and bind all 
peoples in the world community. 

Memories make a difference. They reach into the 
deepest sources of life—deeper than anything we can, in 
a literal sense, “remember.” The Duke of Buccleuch, 
speaking at the unveiling of the Sir Walter Scott monu- 
ment at Westminster, said that when he was a very small 
child he was taken to the home of Scott, and that while 
he was there the great man held him on his knee. He said 
it was before he could remember anything, yet it was 
one of the great memories of his life. 

Memories are deeper than recollection. I turn the 
pages of an old account book kept by my father, and I 
see that at the time I was born his salary as minister of 
a little village church was six hundred dollars a year. I 
remember that! I remember what it cost my parents, in 
planning and self-denial to receive me into the world 
and care for me. 

When Martin Luther was most troubled by doubt 
and discouragement he would take a piece of chalk and 
write two Latin words on the top of his study table: 
Baptizatus sum—lI have been baptized. It had occurred 
at a time of which he had no recollection; yet it was one 
of the saving memories of his life. He remembered that 
before he had any knowledge of God, God had knowl- 
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edge of him. God’s goodness had reached out to him— 
through his parents, through the Church, through the 
tradition of Christian life and teaching—to bestow on 
him a heritage, to give him a Christian name, to draw 
him into the community of faith. Luther remembered, 
and this memory was strength to his soul.? 

It is so with the nation. What a difference it makes 
that a people remembers! When it truly remembers it 
cannot cherish the illusion of self-sufficiency. It cannot 
imagine that it stands by its own virtue and strength. It 
cannot easily run into the deadly danger of vainglory and 
arrogance—which alienates friends, and strengthens 
enemies, and finally turns all against it and leaves it alone 
in a hostile world. 

Do we ever pause to think how this is one of the 
supremely important ministries the Church gives the 
nation and society? The Church is man’s rememberer. 
The Church does not justify its existence by this service. 
It exists to glorify God, to praise and serve Him. But in 
so doing it offers a service of incomparable value to the 
community at large. 

We go to our own church and join in the worship. 
It seems quiet and remote from practical affairs. But it 
ought to be known as a bold and militant enterprise. We 
are standing guard between the community and the awful 
peril of forgetfulness, We become champions of that re- 
membrance without which the people perish—perish 
from ingratitude and that deadly companion of ingrati- 
tude which is pride. Through us, the community and 
nation outside the Church are taught to hear that New 
Testament word of ultimate sanity: “Io whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” 


2T owe this reference to J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, New 
York, Macmillan, 1941, p. 165. 


3 THE REDISCOVERY 
OF THE CHURCH 


We hear very often nowadays 
that an extraordinary upsurge of religious interest is 
occurring in this country. Open a newspaper or read one 
of the mass-circulation magazines and the chances are 
good that we will see some reference to this so-called 
“revival of religion.” 

We also hear various theories concerning the origin 
—the cause of it. We are told by some that it is a normal 
occurrence whenever established securities are shattered 
by an age of war and violence, such as our generation 
has experienced. Or perhaps it is a reaction to the threat 
to our traditional values now posed by the expansion of 
a great rival system, communism. Or maybe it is a con- 
sequence of facing the real possibility that modern nations 
may decide to conclude this chapter of human history 
with a brief spasm of mutual extermination by nuclear 
weapons. 

There is always a chance, I suppose, though this 
is seldom mentioned by the explainers, that some people 
have turned to religion from the same motives which 
led our fathers to express their religious faith—the atti- 
tude of thanksgiving and adoration toward God for the 
gift of life and for His goodness. 

Knowing the cause of a phenomenon, however, does 
not always tell us whether the results will be good or bad. 

18 
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Have you ever found yourself indulging in a bit of skep- 
ticism about this religious revival? Have you ever asked, 
Is it altogether a good thing? Most of the reports de- 
scribing it seem to take for granted that we ought to be 
very much pleased over it. 

To the student of history this is not so obvious. In 
times past, revivals of religious zeal have had some 
thoroughly unpleasant consequences. More than once 
they have led to wars of religion, which are among the 
most appalling examples of human folly and cruelty. 

To the thoughtful observer of our own times a re- 
vival of religion does not appear always desirable. Fascism 
and nazism were in a very real sense religious movements, 
and the aggressions of these militant faiths against the 
rest of the world were accompanied by extraordinary 
demonstrations of fervor and fanaticism—of terrifying 
devotion to the ancient myths and hideous gods of blood 
and soil. 

Communism, as has often been pointed out, dis- 
plays many of the characteristics of a religion. It has its 
creed, its ritual, its sacred festivals, its saints, its holy 
books, its vision of a future golden age or paradise, and 
all the rest. 

Modern nationalism, with its worship of the near 
and familiar and its frantic fear of everything foreign 
or different or strange, has much in common with some 
of the primitive religions. The tribe of South Sea islanders 
who worship a hole in the ground in the middle of their 
little island as being the exact center of the universe, have 
much in common with some of our superpatriots. 

The upsurge of these religious faiths in our own time 
has not brought blessing to humanity. It has brought 
incalculable agony, destruction, and despair. You can 
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say that for the past quarter century a good part of the 
world has been having a religious revival, and many of 
its results have been sheer horror. 

The news that a revival of religion is occurring is 
ne* always good news. The crucial question is: What 
k.nd of religion is being revived? 

There is one reassuring fact about this present surge 
of religious interest in America; namely, that it is not 
merely a revival of religion in general. It is accompanied 
by an amazing phenomenon that must be called “the 
rediscovery of the Church.” And this is something really 
worth noticing! 

This rediscovery has outmoded a number of ideas 
about the Church which many of our contemporaries 
held very firmly just a few years ago. We were told that 
people of first-rate intelligence no longer had anything 
to do with the Church. Yet we have seen some of the 
keenest, the most penetrating, the subtlest minds of our 
time giving allegiance to this same Church which we 
were assured they had forsaken. 

We were told that the Church had not only lost 
the intellectuals but was being deserted by the common 
people. Just as this conclusion was reached there came 
news of great mass movements into the Church—in India 
and in Africa, for example. We heard of vast gatherings 
of Christian laymen behind the Iron Curtain in East 
Germany. We suddenly discovered that six persons in 
every ten here in the United States are members of some 
church. 

We have rediscovered the Church. What is it that 
we have thus seen afresh? 

For one thing we have seen the Church giving a 
multitude of personal ministries to individuals of all ages 
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and in all circumstances. Beyond these, however, are 
three areas of rediscovery which belong to what might 
be called the “public life of the Church.” Here we see the 
Church influencing the whole character and direction of 
our times, affecting the lives of all of us. 

First, we have rediscovered the Church as essential 
to the health and integrity of the local community. In 
some parts of our country, people have suddenly become 
aware of the dependence of the community upon the 
Church. They have learned this very vividly and at first 
hand as they have found themselves living in places 
where there was no church. With the astonishing growth 
of population since the war, many Americans have been 
repeating the experience of pioneer days on the western 
frontier, when new settlements were started faster than 
the churches could keep up with them. So in recent 
years, new towns have been planted and sometimes have 
grown to be small cities before a single church has come 
upon the scene. 

I remember a remark by a resident of one of these 
new settlements. She was a young woman, the mother 
of two children, explaining how much it meant that at 
last, after a wait of three years, they had a church. She 
said: 

“You know, we tried everything we could think of 
to make this place something other than a real-estate 
development. We tried organized recreation, community 
picnics, and square dancing. We formed a woman’s club, 
and held bridge parties, and started a garden club. We 
had a parents’ organization and evening discussion 
groups. We tried everything. But it was not until the 
Church came that we changed from a subdivision into 
a community and became real neighbors to one another.” 
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This is not all the Church means. It is not even the 
Church’s most important ministry. But the woman dis- 
covered a fundamental fact. Something indispensable 
to the very existence of the community depends on the 
Church. The community cannot survive and attain health 
unless people experience the great continuities of life. If 
we are to look confidently into the future, we must know 
that a faith is being transmitted to the oncoming genera- 
tion. We need to renew the unwritten covenants by 
which so much of our common life is carried on, coven- 
ants of mutual respect and fundamental trust in one 
another. These are supremely renewed in worship. And 
we need to be restored in our awareness that our individ- 
ual lives are part of the whole wonderful epic of man’s 
adventure and pilgrimage whose beginning and ending 
are in the purpose of God. These binding, community- 
making elements are supplied by the Church. Thus many 
of us have rediscovered the Church as the heart of the 
local community. 

Second, many persons have rediscovered the Church 
in a wider connection. They have seen that it is necessary 
if we are to have what may be called a general Christian 
culture. There is such a culture. We are prone to forget 
about it until it is threatened with terrible danger. We 
forget the sources from which it draws life. We call it by 
nonreligious names. We speak of the “democratic so- 
ciety,” or “the humane way of life,” or perhaps “Western 
civilization.” We seem to imagine that this culture came 
into existence accidentally. The truth is that it is the 
product of a tradition and a faith. Its roots are deep in 
the soil of the Hebrew-Christian heritage, and it is de- 
pendent far more than many of our neighbors realize on 
religious sustenance. 
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This Christian culture has produced a particular 
kind of society. It is a society in which a man is a person, 
not a number. He is recognized for himself and has a 
name; he is not merely a unit in a group. It is a society in 
which the strong are not permitted the unlimited use of 
their strength against their neighbors. Issues are not de- 
cided wholly by a contest of power, but by giving heed to 
considerations of law and justice and mercy. It is that 
society in which the individual has intrinsic worth, and 
is not valued solely for his contribution to the man power 
of the nation or class or race. 

This society is neither self-generating nor self-per- 
petuating. There is no instance in history in which this 
kind of culture has been able to survive without drawing 
upon religious sources for its strength. And these sources 
are not to be found in sufficient measure in the good im- 
pulses of individual idealists, who come and go. They 
demand a steadier, more dependable sustenance. It is 
provided by the Church. 

Many persons, seeing the threat to the culture which 
they value, have come to understand this relationship of 
the Church to society. In so doing they have rediscovered 
the Church. To be sure, the Church has more to do than 
support the culture. The Church has to criticize it and 
judge it from a religious perspective. The Church is not 
dependent on this culture and could survive without it. 
But this culture will not survive without the Church. 

A third rediscovery of the Church has been made by 
persons who have seen in it the outline of a new type of 
human association—a new kind of community that can 
provide a pattern for the future. 

There is something amazing about the Church. In 
most respects it seems to be completely a part of the 
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world and its problems. It is made up of finite human 
beings, and imperfect institutions, and cumbersome and 
bungling organizations, It is deeply involved in history, 
and has made a vast number of historical mistakes in its 
policies and actions. 

Yet, at the same time it is independent of history. It 
has its own history, which is not dependent on the fate of 
nations and empires. It has outlived many vanished na- 
tions and empires. The Church can even go against the 
stream of world history, so that in our own generation we 
have seen it being drawn into closer unity at precisely the 
time when other human associations have been breaking 
into fragments. 

To propose the Church as the new pattern for 
_ society may seem to you utterly romantic. Yet what other 
community has actually displayed the power to rise above 
the separations and hostilities of the world and establish 
new forms of human solidarity? Where else have the 
ancient barriers of nation and culture and race been so 
decisively broken through? Those thousands of Christians 
in Holland, during the war, who under the occupation 
sewed to their sleeves the Star of David and thus identi- 
fied themselves with the persecuted Jewish people, were 
members of a new race that denies all races. The German 
farmers who risked their lives to feed and clothe Russian 
and Polish “slave laborers” were citizens of a new nation 
that is above all nations. The church people of our own 
land, in sections where they are surrounded by the institu- 
tions and habits of racial segregation, who have spoken 
and acted against that system of caste, are residents of a 
new community that does not allow itself to be broken 
up by the prejudices and fears that shatter the surround- 
ing society. 
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Here is the New Community, which is not bound 
to the fate of any of our old and shaken orders of society, 
yet is the support of whatever in them is worthy to endure. 

And this has meaning for every one of us personally. 
When you help to strengthen this community, the Church, 
you are helping to put strong foundations beneath the 
common life. This common life is the life of your children 
and their children, of your neighbors, the hope of all our 
tragic and magnificent humanity. By strengthening the 
Church—by participating in its local life of worship and 
charity, by supporting its mission, by understanding it 
and being able to interpret it to those who do not see its 
full meaning and promise—you are sustaining an enter- 
prise that is in very truth the Hope of the World. 

I cannot prove this to you. I can only invite you to 
discover it—or rediscover it—for yourself. If you do, 
you will never be frustrated or ultimately hopeless, even 
amid the discouragements and perils of such a confused 
age as ours. For as you sustain this Good Hope for man- 
kind you will find that you come to share the hope, and 
believe it, and live by it in the depths of your own soul. 


4 THE NEED TO BE 


TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


A friend of mine came to see 
me one day to discuss a plan he had for raising money 
for a charity in which he is interested. He explained his 
plan, and we talked about it for a while. I made one or 
two comments that must have revealed that I was not 
enthusiastic about his scheme. I was impressed by his 
sincerity, and sympathetic toward his charitable interest, 
‘but I could not honestly express confidence that his 
money-raising program would be effective. 

As he rose to go, my friend said, “I don’t think you 
are sold on my idea, are you? Just the same, I want to 
thank you. I have talked this scheme over with several 
other persons. You are the first who has taken me seri- 
ously. I appreciate that—very much.” 

When he had gone I began to wonder what I had 
done to earn that comment. I had not been enthusiastic 
about his plan. I had not offered to help him put it into 
operation. I had not—as is often done—sent him on to 
someone else, with the assurance that so-and-so is an 
expert in these matters. What I had done was quite simple. 
I had listened, I had listened as he explained his idea in 
his own way and at his own pace. I had listened without 
interrupting to ask whether he was expecting a contribu- 
tion from me and how much. I had listened without in- 
quiring cynically what he hoped to get out of it. I had 
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listened, and then had commented as sensibly as I could 
on what he had put before me. That was all. But it was 
enough to let him feel that someone was, as he said, 
“taking him seriously.” 

Whether he was right about me or not, he was ex- 
pressing a fundamental human concern, a very urgent 
and well-nigh universal human need. We spend a good 
deal of our lives hoping, consciously or unconsciously, 
that someone will take us seriously. We are most of us 
like the man with a reputation for being a chronic 
jokester. A day comes—it is bound to come—when he 
suddenly has a desperate need to tell his friends of a 
personal anxiety or sorrow, or perhaps of a deep and 
wonderful joy. But he finds them waiting for the pay-off 
line that will show them what kind of gag this is. How 
many of us have this problem of needing to change our 
character, change our role, in the middle of the play— 
and do it convincingly! Most of the time we are at pains 
to meet every event of life with a quip and a thrust and 
a parry, to let people know that nothing can touch us 
very deeply and that we'll never be caught with our heart 
showing. In consequence it is hard to persuade anyone of 
the genuineness of our need in those moments when we 
do want to be taken seriously. 

And there are such times. In fact, if the truth were 
told, we have this-need most of the time. We dislike the 
individual who, as we say, “takes himself too seriously.” 
But for modern man the crucial question is how to take 
himself seriously at all—seriously enough to find purpose 
and dynamic for living. 

It doesn’t mean that we want to be taken solemnly, 
with a long-faced and lugubrious attitude. It just means 
seriously. It means being taken as a human being, a whole 
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person, with the whole range of feelings and needs and 
interests, of longings and anxieties and regrets and hopes, 
of disappointments and successes, of doubts and self- 
assurances and unresolved questionings about our life— 
the whole gamut of experiences included in the fact of 
being human. 

There are not too many places in the world today 
where a person is taken seriously. 

Of course there are people who are seriously inter- 
ested in bits and fragments of us. All sorts of persons, 
organizations, and institutions would like, as they say in 
entertainment circles, to own a piece of us. The amount 
of attention that a great many people are paying to 
various segments of us is impressive. It may be flattering 
—until we notice that most of it is concentrated on a few 
rather special aptitudes and capacities that fit the particu- 
lar interest of those who are giving us their attention. 

Multitudes of our fellow men take us seriously, for 
example, as consumers of goods and services. In this 
capacity we are subjected to the most intense and curious 
interest, the most ingenious analysis and study. Much 
thought and effort are dedicated to our betterment—that 
is, to making us better consumers. Here is an article of 
merchandise we have never thought of, and which, if we 
had given it a moment’s passing notice, would have 
aroused in us a fairly active distaste. But somebody some- 
where is thinking of us in this connection, and wants to 
help us, though we don’t know it ourself. He is asking 
how we can be improved, that is, how we can be changed 
so that this object of our present indifference or dislike 
will become an object of intense and irresistible desire. 
Which one of our emotional buttons shall be pushed— 
what word of incantation shall be spoken—so that we 
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will not only long to possess this article but will want 
Manufacturer X’s version of it rather than Manufacturer 
Z’s? How, having come at last to realize that this item 
we never noticed before is indispensable to our happiness, 
can we now be helped to understand that we actually need 
three of it—possibly even four—so that our happiness 
can be trebled or quadrupled? At the very least we must 
be shown that our happiness depends on acquiring a new 
model once a year. 

Unquestionably some people take us very seriously 
—as consumers. Doubtless this is part of the appeal of 
effective advertising. In an age when the individual often 
seems to be ignored, when he is surrounded by mass 
movements and personal anonymity, the huckster is one 
of the few people who seems to address the individual 
directly and personally. It’s our approval he wants, our 
voice asking for his product, our name on the dotted 
line. To this extent he takes us seriously. With him, we 
count. 

There are other respects in which we are taken seri- 
ously in this partial and limited way. If we are scientists 
or engineers we will be taken very seriously indeed—as 
“brains.” The metropolitan newspapers carry display ads 
placed by individuals and organizations that are eager to 
compete with one another in bidding for our knowledge 
and experience. And until we are replaced by an elec- 
tronic thinking machine there will be plenty of regard for 
us as repositories of extremely valuable information. 

In some years a good many of our fellow citizens are 
disposed to take us seriously—as voters. This is one rela- 
tionship in which the individual still counts. No organiza- 
tion however powerful, no corporation however rich, no 
class or collective however large, can do what we can do: 
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mark and cast that ballot at the polling place. 

Again, there is a considerable amount of taking one 
another seriously within the same vocational circles. The 
man down the street who follows the same profession as 
you is genuinely interested in you as an individual. You 
can help or harm the good name of his profession, and 
he is concerned about that. He wants to find out what 
you know, professionally, that can benefit him. He wants 
to find out whether you know as much as he is afraid you 
do that may disadvantage him. To what extent does your 
competence threaten his professional status and security? 

There are religious movements, I am sorry to say, 
that take you seriously in this limited way. They are 
interested in you as a proselyte, a convert, a member. 
One wonders whether in taking you seriously as a statistic 
they pay much attention to you as an immortal soul. 

People take us seriously enough—and we take them 
seriously—in bits and pieces. But there is a deep and 
persistent need to be taken seriously as persons—as whole 
human beings. Listen to these words from a brilliant 
French Protestant layman—a former member of the 
underground resistance during the days of the occupa- 
tion: 


There never was a time when people have 
talked so much about Man: there never was a time 
when so little has been said to Man. . .. Conditions 
are such that “man’’ has disappeared. He remains 
in the form of the consumer, the workman, the 
citizen, the reader, the partisan, the producer, or 
the bourgeois. . . . But in all this, man as man 
has disappeared, yet it is to him alone that one 
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can really speak: it is with him alone that one can 
communicate.+ 


Where can a person go these days with the expecta- 
tion and hope of being taken seriously in this way? Where 
will he be received and recognized as a human being— 
a man? Where will he be allowed an identity that is more 
than that of a buyer or seller—a hand or a brain—a voter 
—a provider—a member of an audience who can add a 
decibel of sound to the applause given a few star per- 
formers—an opinion to be tallied by the pollsters so that 
the campaign managers will know whether they must 
spend another two million dollars to saturate your section 
of the country with their version of truth? 

Where can a man be taken seriously—as a man? 

One of our most interesting contemporary philo- 
sophers suggests one answer to that question. One such 
place, remarks Rosenstock-Huessy, is alone in your auto- 
mobile, driving between your home and your work. There 
you can at least take yourself seriously. Of course the 
motorcar may be a train, or a bus, or perhaps even a sub- 
way. It is this situation of being in transit—between 
Suburb and Factory, as our philosopher puts it—that is 
in many ways the typical situation in which modern man 
comes closest to his real existence. Most of the time he is 
one or another, in partial existence. He is the man of the 
Suburb or the man of the Factory. 

The Suburb, in this analysis, is a symbol of that part 
of a person’s life that is not involved in his vocation. The 
Factory symbolizes not only the industrial plant, but the 


1 Jacques Ellul, The Presence of the Kingdom (trans. by Olive 
Wyon). Philadelphia (Westminster) 1952, p. 114. 
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store, the attorney’s office, the doctor’s consulting room— 
wherever one’s trade or profession, one’s daily work, 
goes on. 

In the Suburb, to be sure, a man is still recognized as 
an individual. But his individuality is partial, for he is 
separated from productive activity, from the workaday 
business of the world. Also his individuality is fragmentary 
because in the modern world he is separated from a whole 
range of elementary experiences that used to give it 
wholeness. It has a certain lukewarm quality. As our 
philosopher says, it has a “mentality.” Mentality is what is 
left of the soul when you subtract the crucifying experi- 
ences of life—the face-to-face encounter with birth, strug- 
gle, tragedy, and death. 

_ In the Factory the special character of life is imper- 
sonality. Man is no longer a person but a function, a 
replaceable part in a complex industrial or commercial 
machine. It is terrifying to reflect how many people are 
doing jobs that someone else could just as well do instead 
—and the change from one to the other scarcely be 
noticed. It is only at Number 19 Pleasant View Road— 
only in the Suburb—that it would make any real differ- 
ence if someone else turned up in the evening. 

So we get a kind of radical brokenness—the man 
living these forcibly dismembered existences—in his 
apartment or bungalow or ranch house at one end of his 
daily journey, and more or less a vocational cog at the 
other. But between the two, in his car, or on train or bus 
or subway, the real man has moments when he can talk 
to himself alone. There he has a certain detachment. He 
looks down from a little height upon both his selves—his 
suburban self and his factory self. And in doing this he 
becomes aware of his own selfhood—of being something 
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more than these two selves added together, of being a 
person, with a need for a life that has wholeness and that 
in this wholeness has a meaning. 

Yet the place where he becomes aware of this need 
—where he at least takes himself seriously—is just the 
place where he cannot satisfy it. For we are so constructed 
that this wholeness can be found only in community. So 
he goes hunting it again where it has to be found—in 
fellowship, in the common life. But he does not find it, 
for in these human relationships he is not taken as a 
whole person, but only in specialized bits and fragments.” 

Is there any place in the modern world, other than 
this solitude of man in transit, where we can hope to be 
taken seriously? 

I am going to propose an answer to that question. 
Very possibly you will not like my answer. You may not 
believe it. It may seem to you that it points to the last 
place you would think of turning for the satisfaction of 
this need. But I am going to offer this answer because I 
am deeply convinced it is true. 

There is one place where a person can expect to be 
taken seriously. It is the Christian Church. 

I say this carefully and deliberately, I say it guard- 
edly. I do not want to overstate it. Obviously not all 
churches at all times are able to meet this requirement. 
Obviously a good deal that goes on in the churches is 
superficial and trivial. Because the members of churches 
are human beings, they frequently deal with one another 
in ways that are thoughtless and irresponsible and even 
flippant. Because clergymen are also human beings, they 


2 These figures of “the Suburb,” “the Factory,” and “the Soul on 
the Highway” were developed by Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy in The 
Christian Future, New York, Scribner, 1946, chap. II. 
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do not always meet other persons at the level of this pro- 
found need. 

Nevertheless, with all these reservations and qualifi- 
cations, I would affirm that the Christian Church is per- 
haps the only place in the world of today where, as a part 
of the very purpose of its existence, there is an attempt to 
take men and women seriously in their own right. Here, 
the moment we enter, it is assumed that we are something 
more than buyers, sellers, brains, hands, producers of 
man hours, parents, citizens—all the rest. It is assumed 
that in each of us there is the dimension and mystery 
of selfhood, that we have a life that is not just the sum of its 
parts but is an organic whole, and that one aspect of the 
mystery of selfhood is the irrepressible longing to know 
_what in its wholeness it really means. 

The Church is this kind of place because, for one 
thing, it has a Lord—a Christ. Whenever the Church 
remembers its Lord it cannot forget that he addressed 
himself to man as man—to the whole man. Indeed, he 
himself came to the world to be the Complete Man, the 
Representative Man. The New Testament describes him 
by the strange figure of the Second Adam. He is Man as 
he comes from the Creator, expressive of God’s whole in- 
tention as to what Man should be. 

So, in the experience of the Church, Christ, the 
complete man, comes into the world to represent and 
communicate this wholeness of life. He is anguished by 
any sort of maiming. He is equally compassionate toward 
those hurt by the mind’s fear and those harmed by the 
body’s illness. He grieves for the man whose life is 
crushed out of shape by heaped-up riches and the one 
stunted by hunger and want. He is distressed by the person 
misshapen because of self-indulgence. He is equally dis- 
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tressed—and how this shocked the pious folk of his day! 
—by the person misshapen because of religion. That is, 
the one who is preoccupied with narrowly “religious” ex- 
ercises to the exclusion of human warmth, understanding, 
compassion, wholeness. He is equally disturbed by the 
perpetrator of cruelty and evil, and by the morally upright 
person wrapped in his self-righteousness. Both have 
broken the relationship of humble and trustful depend- 
ence on God, which is necessary to completeness of life. 

Christ looked upon men and women, not as assem- 
blies of functions, but as persons—with the need for 
wholeness and meaning in their life. And the Church 
today takes persons seriously because it is continually re- 
minded of its Lord. 

The Church also deals with us seriously because at 
the heart of its faith is the conviction that every person is 
a son or daughter of God in whose life something of 
ultimate value is contained. The Church is thus able to 
escape from the essential lack of seriousness that goes 
with the utilitarian standards that are almost everywhere 
else applied to man’s life. In the view of the Christian 
Church, man is not a public utility. He is not a device, 
a tool, to be valued by the efficiency with which he per- 
forms the function for which the particular tool is in- 
tended. 

A Swiss journalist who has spent several years in 
America tells of sitting in a lecture room with a class of 
cadets at an Air Force training center. The lecturer was 
a medical officer, speaking of the new demands imposed 
upon the human organism by the age of jet airplanes and 
supersonic flight. In the course of his lecture he made 
this assertion: “Measured by the flying tasks which lie 
ahead of him, man is a faulty construction.” And eighty 
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cadets wrote in their notebooks: “Man .. . a faulty con- 
struction.” 

What was the reaction of the Swiss journalist? Re- 
porting his experience, he wrote: “That man, as he comes 
forth from the hands of his Maker, should be described as 
a sort of reject by a specialist in American aviation medi- 
cine, struck me as blasphemy.”* 

The Church stands between man and the disastrous 
consequences of this kind of blasphemy. In its worship 
and teaching it continually presses the declaration that 
man is something more than producer and consumer, 
thinker and doer, tool and device, builder and flyer of 
airplanes; that he is more than the sum total of his func- 
tionings. He is not merely a model of the human machine, 
whose chief value is in the promise that he will presently 
be replaced by a later and more efficient model. The 
Church affirms that in man—as he is, with all his im- 
perfections—there is something of ultimate meaning and 
value. He is not summed up in what he does, or what 
he accomplishes. He also feels, suffers, dreams, hopes, 
loves, sacrifices, and eventually confronts the fact of his 
own death, alone among all creatures knowing that it is 
death and striving to wrest a meaning even from that. 
These are all acts of being, and they are even more char- 
acteristic of man than all his doing. 

The Church deals with man seriously in terms of a 
truth succinctly stated in the Catechism. “What is the 
chief end of man” is the question. And the answer: “The 
chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him for- 
ever. 

That there is something for which man lives that is 


3 Robert Jungk, Tomorrow is Already Here, New York, Simon & 
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beyond doing and building and accomplishing and suc- 
ceeding—that there is joy: deep, wonderful, painful, 
heart-stopping joy—is the Church’s declaration of faith. 
It is vastly more than happiness, incredibly more than 
peace of mind. It is wholeness—fulfillment. It is the sense 
of having got home to the central meaning of life. It is 
the realization that we can take ourselves seriously, and 
one another seriously, because God takes us seriously. He 
has taken us seriously enough to create us, to put some- 
thing of the infinite mystery within us, to love us, to for- 
give us, to send his Christ to redeem us. In this profound 
way of taking man seriously, of which the Church is the 
defender and communicator, lie man’s dignity, man’s 
freedom, and man’s ultimate hope. 


5 THE COMMUNION 


OF SINNERS 


There is an ancient story 
about Moses—I think it may be from the Talmud—that 
goes something like this. 

A beggar once came to Moses and asked him for 
bread. 

“Come into my tent,” said Moses, “and you shall eat 
with me.” 

The beggar entered the tent and Moses set out food 
for both of them. Before eating, Moses gave praises to 
God. Not so the beggar, who watched in silence while 
Moses gave thanks. 

“Why do you not praise God?” asked Moses. 

“Why should I praise God?” asked the beggar. 
“What has he done for me? Why has he allowed me to be 
SO poor?” 

Hearing these words, Moses became angry. He 
picked up his staff, beat the beggar, and drove him from 
his tent without any food. 

When the beggar had gone—so the ancient story 
runs—God came to Moses and said: “Moses, why did 
you not feed the beggar, and why did you beat him?” 

“Because he would not praise you, Lord,” said 
Moses, feeling very righteous. 

“Moses,” said God, “that man has not praised me for 
twenty years, and he is still alive. He has not praised me 
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because during all that time you have neglected him. He is 
only alive at all because I am less religious than you are, 
and have not suffered him to perish. And it seems to me, 
Moses, that if I were as religious as you appear to be there 
would be no one left alive on the earth.” 

With these words God vanished. Yet, says the legend, 
it is astonishing how religious people still are. 

This old story reminds us of two notions that are 
rather widely held concerning the Christian Church. The 
first is that the Church is apt to attach more importance 
to the formal act of piety than to the humane act of 
generosity and mercy. The second is that the Church is 
composed of people who are fairly confident of their 
own goodness—who are reasonably sure of their own 
standing in the sight of God, and who in this assurance 
sometimes want to instruct the Almighty Himself as to 
which of their neighbors He shall approve and which He 
shall treat with displeasure. 

This general impression of the Church is sometimes 
reinforced by the use of such a classic expression as “The 
Communion of Saints.” It is assumed that this means the 
Church. It is further assumed that the term “saints” means 
“good people.” And the comment of the outsider who 
looks at the actual churches, composed of persons who 
are all-too-obviously human, made up of born-that-way 
Baptists and Presbyterians and Episcopalians and Con- 
gregationalists, sometimes quarreling among themselves, 
so often prosaic and joyless, generally conventional and 
timid where they ought to be revolutionary and bold— 
the comment of the outsider looking at the reality of the 
churches is: “So these people are the Communion of 
Saints. Well, show me how they are any better—any more 
saintly—than I am.” 
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Let me hasten to say that in my opinion this is a 
fair challenge—granted that this notion of the Com- 
munion of Saints is what the Church claims to be. 

Now and again I meet a person who says to me some- 
thing like this: “I believe in the Church. While I am not 
a member myself, I contribute to its support. I am glad to 
do this. I am glad the Church is available to those who 
find that it helps them to be more honest and decent and 
charitable, to be better citizens and neighbors. But sup- 
pose I feel that I am already living as well as I can, that 
I am sincerely doing my best to be a person of integrity 
and neighborliness and generosity. Suppose I honestly 
believe that I would not make any more effort or be any 
better person if I were a Church member than I do and 
am now. Why, in that situation, should I seek any help 
from the Church?” 

What does one say to such a person? I used to find 
myself a good deal discomfited by that kind of question. 
Then, one day, it dawned on me that the answer is very 
simple. This question implies a total misunderstanding of 
the nature of the Church. The answer is that this is 
precisely the kind of claim that we who profess to be 
Christians would never dare to make for ourselves. We 
would never dare to think we could live at our best by our 
own strength, without God’s help, conveyed to us by His 
Word, reinforced by faith and prayer, renewed by fellow- 
ship and support of His Church. We would never dare to 
think we have any real knowledge of what is our best, 
except as we regularly submit our lives to judgment in 
the light of His truth and holiness. And above all, we 
would never for a moment dare to claim that after we 
have done our best, even strengthened by God’s help, 
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there is nothing else we need. We know we need for- 
giveness. 

In so far as the Church is the Communion of Saints, 
it is always by God’s designation, never by man’s self- 
appointment. The true saints are always taken by surprise 
in being so designated—like the righteous ones in Jesus’ 
parable. “Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? 
or athirst, and gave thee drink? And when saw we thee 
a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 
And when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee?” The real saints are those who, without any sus- 
picion of saintliness, have done these things, as the New 
Testament says, “unto the least of these,” their brethren; 
and then discover, to their utter amazement, that Christ 
accepts these acts of love and mercy as done unto Him. 

From the standpoint of its present members and its 
message to the world, the Church is not the Communion 
of Saints. It is far more accurately described as the Com- 
munion of Sinners. It is not composed of persons who lay 
claim to any superior goodness. It is composed of persons 
who know better than they know anything else that they 
are not good. The Christian man is not the moral man, 
nor the just man, nor the socially responsible man. His 
life may take on some of these qualities, but they are all 
derivative from something else. He is first of all the for- 
given man. He is the man who with utter realism knows 
his own wrongness, but who has found assurance that in 
the midst of this wrongness he is, in his real self, accepted 
and forgiven. 

Long before the Church is the Communion of Saints 
it is the Communion of Sinners. Wherever it is represented 
as being hard, censorious, self-righteous, moralistic, puri- 
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tanical, you can be sure that it is being misrepresented. 
Nothing could be farther from the true nature of the 
Christian Church than a community characterized by the 
exceptional personal righteousness of its members. Such 
a community is not a Church, but a sect. It is, moreover, 
an exceedingly unlovely sect—the classic example being, 
of course, that sect of insufferably righteous men known 
as the Pharisees. 

The Church, as distinct from the sect, knows that 
it has no monopoly on goodness. It knows that there are 
many persons outside the Church, making no claim to 
Christian faith, who are living just and upright and de- 
voted lives. The Church should never take credit for every 
good work done in the community. Civilization’s debt to 
_ Christianity is vast and incalculable, but it should not be 
misstated. There were pre-Christian virtues exhibited by 
ancient man; and there would be post-Christian virtues— 
human decencies and nobilities—that would still be op- 
erative if the institutions of organized religion were to 
disappear. 

If I seem to state these matters negatively—to em- 
phasize what the Church is not—it is in order to indicate 
more clearly what the Church really is. 

And here, I believe, Christian history and the ex- 
perience and testimony of individual Christians speak 
with the utmost directness and clarity, The Church is the 
Community of Forgiveness. It is the Community which 
knows in its own life and mediates to the world something 
that apart from the Church would not be known in its 
true meaning and power. That something is forgiveness. 

If you turn to those men and women who have given 
the most convincing and luminous testimonies to the 
meaning of Christian faith, if you ask them what is the 
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distinctive and revolutionary element in their faith—that 
which, as we say, “makes all the difference’”—each gives 
the same reply. Ask the Apostle Paul, ask St. Augustine, 
and Martin Luther, and John Bunyan, and John Wesley. 
From different centuries and from varying ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal viewpoints, they all give the same answer. 
The heart of Christianity for them is, very simply, that in 
the life and words and ministry and death and victory of 
Christ they have met God’s forgivingness. This has been 
vastly more than a point of doctrine; it has been a fact 
of personal encounter. They have found not only a belief 
in God’s forgiveness, but the assurance that they them- 
selves have been forgiven. 

So St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, speaks for 
all of them, when he says: “I have nothing whereof I may 
glory in my works; I will therefore glory in Christ. I will 
not glory because I am righteous, but because I am re- 
deemed; not because I am clear of sin, but because my 
sins are forgiven.” 

And there is that great word from Luther: “Where 
forgiveness of sins is, there is life and blessedness.” 

The Church is the Community of Forgiveness. Does 
this seem to you a subjective and sentimental contribution 
in comparison with the great claims of the Church as the 
custodian of an ultimate truth? If it does, I must say in all 
candor that I think you have misread and underrated the 
situation and need of mankind. For some of the supreme 
and final issues of our existence are at stake in this matter 
of forgiveness. 

There is, for instance, the issue of human freedom. 
How shall we deal with the evil in life without at the same 
time reducing life to a subpersonal level, where it is with- 
out choice and freedom and responsibility? Almost any- 
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one can see the necessity for something that on the sur- 
face looks like forgiveness. We cannot allow resentments 
and enmities to go on accumulating indefinitely. From 
time to time we have to strike a balance. The mounting 
total of retaliatory and vengeful animosity has to be re- 
duced if we are not to exterminate one another. What do 
we do? “Well,” we say, “let’s forgive and forget.” 

Then we justify this by a characteristically modern 
line of argument. “After all,” we say of the wrongdoer, 
“he probably couldn’t help it anyhow. His action was the 
result of bad environment, or early conditioning, or some 
traumatic experience in childhood. Knowing this, I can 
excuse him. To know all is to forgive all. He couldn't 
help it.” 

Isn’t it astonishing how blandly we can accept this 
line of argument—even with a sense of virtue—and offer 
our neighbor a kind of forgiveness that actually strips him 
of his selfhood! He is left as the helpless resultant of forces 
acting upon him in his environment. 

There is a different kind of forgiveness—the only 
real forgiveness—in which I pardon another and at the 
same time hold him accountable. I forgive him, but in 
that act I also say, “I believe you could have acted in a 
different manner; you could have ‘helped it.’ Only on that 
assumption—the assumption that you are a person, with 
freedom of choice and moral responsibility—can we 
move toward the restored personal relation that forgive- 
ness ought to make possible.” 

There is no more moving page in modern literature 
than that scene in Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment in 
which Raskolnikov the murderer and Sonia the prostitute, 
after reading together the story of the raising of Lazarus, 
in their place of exile in Siberia, themselves rise up, 
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cleansed and ennobled. The great figures of history seem 
curiously small beside the grandeur of these two outcasts 
—who, through sin and suffering, have come at last to 
the acceptance of their own responsibility and of the 
transforming forgiveness of God. Dostoevski could give 
us this scene—so godlike in its pity and so exultant in its 
joy before the miracle of redemption—because he, more 
than any other modern writer, held persons to be free and 
accountable. 

The issue of man’s freedom is at stake in this matter 
of forgiveness. 

And it is this, finally, that makes Christianity, as we 
say, “Gospel”—that is, Good News. It does not tell us 
that we “ought to be good.” There would be little news, 
and less good news, in that. It does not dupe us with 
trivial answers to our human predicament. It does not 
leave us desperate with easy optimisms, so full of despair 
because they are at last so unbelievable. This Gospel is 
no wistful thought that life is filled with possibilities of 
good, that good will is better than hatred, and that the 
world would be a pretty nice place after all if we should 
all try hard enough to live by the rule of kindness and 
love. If this were the Good News it were a very question- 
able piece of news indeed. For we know that the possibil- 
ities of life include enormous evil as well as good; and 
goodness is always being smashed upon the cruel rocks 
of men’s pride and self-seeking; and how well we know 
that we ourselves do not always follow the ways of kind- 
ness and love. 

No, it is no such dubious piece of information as this 
that the Gospel and the Church have to announce. 

Recently, in the course of a journey by train, I be- 
came suddenly aware that two men seated behind me 
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were talking about religion. One of them was expressing 
a very broad, and tolerant, and up-to-date view of these 
matters. He said, “I believe religion is just being kind 
to one’s fellows, being good to one’s family, living by the 
Golden Rule, acting as a decent citizen. That is my reli- 
gion.” 

The other man was thoughtful for a few moments. 
Then he said: “But tell me this. What does your religion 
do about you when you are not kind to your fellows, are 
not good to your family, do not live by the Golden Rule, 
and instead of being a decent citizen know in your heart 
that you have been a hundred per cent, fourteen carat, 
free-wheeling scoundrel? What does your religion say to 
you then?” 

That man had got hold of the basic question. The 
true Good News is a Word of Life and Light that comes 
down to us in the darkness of that real situation—in our 
struggle with principalities and powers, with the terrific 
facts of self-obsession, and pride, and mortality, and 
meaninglessness, and self-despair. It tells us that God, the 
Creator and Ruler, has in Christ the Saviour come into 
this darkness and warfare too, and has conquered these 
powers. He has conquered them for us by His forgiveness. 
He has conquered them, not by condoning our evil and 
failure, but by refusing to disown us because of them. He 
has conquered them by holding us free and responsible, 
yet at the same time accepting us as we are—to serve the 
good with humble thankfulness and in newness of life. 

The Church is not the Community of the Righteous. 
It is the Community of Sinners—of those who alone are 
equipped to break through man’s hostility and alienation: 
the Forgiven and the Forgiving. 


6 THE RESPONSIBLE 


COMMUNITY 


Someone has remarked that 
there is one class of books and writings almost as numer- 
ous today as the enormously popular “who-dunnits.” 
These may be called the “we’ve-had-its.” They deal with 
the awful danger of man’s present situation and the 
ominous character of his prospects for the future. One 
thinks of some of the titles that tersely communicate this 
sense of calamity: The Predicament of Modern Man, The 
End of an Era, The Age of Anxiety, Ideas for the Ice 
Age, Modern Man is Obsolete, The Annihilation of Man, 
all titles suitable for the “we’ve-had-it” school of litera- 
ture. 

Actually not all the books published under such 
titles are wholly pessimistic in their view of the future. 
When they are alarmist some of them doubtless are de- 
liberately so—as antidotes against the callow optimism 
that men seem all too ready to adopt. “Beware,” someone 
has warned, “beware of the terrible lighthearted simpli- 
fiers! They create the most hopeless confusion in the long 
run.” All of us know people of this sort. They do create 
hopeless confusion—by crying “Peace!” when there is no 
peace, by distracting attention from the problems we 
might be solving by the assurance that they will solve 
themselves with a little more time and a little more auto- 
matic progress. 
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One sometimes suspects, however, that those who 
specialize in the “we’ve-had-its” are also guilty of over- 
simplifying, in another way. If it is unrealistic and over- 
simple to minimize the dangers we face, it is also un- 
realistic and oversimple to minimize the resources for 
solving and overcoming them. If one kind of false prophet 
cries “Peace!” when there is no peace, another kind of 
false prophet cries “Chaos!” when there are actually ele- 
ments of order—elements that may be increased, and 
built upon, and used as foundations for hopes of a better 
tomorrow. 

It is through this type of mixed situation that the 
Christian Church has to find its way—a situation com- 
posed of materials of promise and of disaster, ingredients 
of total danger and of unimaginable possibility, the mix- 
ture of man’s unlimited propensity for evil and his bound- 
less capacity for the good. 

It is this complexity of the Church’s task that I have 
suggested in this figure of the “two Americas.” It would 
be easy—and perhaps a little dramatic—to draw the por- 
trait of America Bad and America Good, the underworld 
and the public world, the light and the darkness, the 
occasions for alarm and the grounds for reassurance, the 
destructive and the creative agencies at work in the com- 
mon life, and to suggest that evil forces are in the as- 
cendancy. But the truth is that in America today there 
is scarcely any symptom of social or spiritual disorder that 
is not matched by evidences of an access of health. For 
every instance of chicanery and violation of trust in public 
and private affairs there are multitudes of human dealings 
conducted on the basis of good faith. For every contract 
written and notarized, there are a hundred transactions 
based on nothing more than the given word and the 
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covenant that is implied rather than written. 

In the realm of standards of taste there is what often 
seems a vast conspiracy of mediocrity, aided and abetted 
by the miracles of printing and the wonders of mass com- 
munication. But over against this phenomenon is the fact 
that never have so many Americans been seriously inter- 
ested in scholarship, in intellectual pursuits, and in the 
fine arts, The appetite for giveaway shows seems in- 
satiable; so is the demand for high-fidelity music systems 
and classical recordings. 

The statistics on juvenile delinquency may be alarm- 
ing; but they are not the whole story. Equally a part of it 
are the young Americans preparing for foreign service in 
the desire to contribute to the world’s chance for peace; 
and preparing for scientific research, with the disinterested 
purpose of adding to man’s knowledge. A part of the 
story of young America is the fact that the number of 
candidates for the Christian ministry is at an all-time high. 

There are flamboyant examples of undisciplined 
pleasure-seeking and self-gratification; but over against 
them is the enormous volume of altruistic, philanthropic 
activity, both within the nation and in its dealings with 
other peoples. In our welcoming of refugees and sending 
of material aid abroad there are doubtless political over- 
tones. But the fact that looms larger is simply that Amer- 
ican hearts and consciences have been touched by the 
knowledge of other men’s hunger and sickness and hope- 
lessness—and this is what we have wanted to do. 

The program of the Church has to be shaped in the 
midst of complex and delicately shaded human situations. 
While we preachers like to talk in terms of sharp con- 
trasts, the truth is that mankind does not often confront 
any single problem that is itself so crucial that success or 
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failure in solving it will produce a result completely good 
or completely bad. History, by the mercy of God, has 
enormous flexibilities and recuperative powers, capable 
of absorbing a great many human mistakes. 

What, then, is the particular role of the Church in 
the real world of our time? 

One thing the Church does not do is to claim that it 
has some easy solution for the problems of human society, 
some secret short cut through all difficulties. Religious 
people are not exempted from undertaking the same hard, 
disciplined, and resolute thought and study required of 
so-called “secular” approaches to these issues. I think it 
must be distressing to persons responsibly engaged in in- 

dustry, politics, diplomacy, or education, who know the 
~ complexity and intractability of the problems with which 
they have to deal, when the pious person suggests that he 
has the answer neatly folded in his pocket. It must be 
irritating to competent specialists when they are told that 
intricate matters can be made simple if people will only 
read their Bibles, or apply Christian principles, or take 
part in a religious revival. I am in favor of all these things; 
but I am sure they do not relieve us of the necessity of 
- concentrated thought and unremitting toil in dealing with 
the stubborn and complex issues of the modern world. 

The Church is not the all-knowing community. The 
Church is rather the Responsible Community. It does not 
have access to any secret knowledge concerning man’s 
future; but it assumes a certain attitude, a posture in 
which knowledge that is truly saving can be received, and 
can then be used for the common good. 

The Church is the truly Responsible Community 
because its characteristic posture is that of gratitude. I am 
sure that Martin Luther was right when he said that the 
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basic Christian virtue is gratitude. Only where there is 
gratitude is there a sense of obligation. And only where 
there is the awareness of obligation is there power to live 
with full and mature responsibility. The Church is the 
Responsible Community because at the center of its life 
is this act of gratitude. More than this, its gratitude is of 
a special kind because it knows to Whom it is grateful. 

“It is a good thing,” says the Psalmist, “to give 
thanks unto the Lord.” Notice that it is thanksgiving 
unto the Lord, not just thankfulness in general, that is a 
“good thing.” There is a process of degradation which 
gradually corrupts our powers of thanksgiving unless we 
know to Whom we are thankful. Even so noble a response 
as gratitude is subject to corruption when it is no longer 
directed toward the One to Whom all thanks must ulti- 
mately be given. When a man ceases to thank God, his 
whole life of gratitude begins to run downhill and he finds 
regressively inferior objects of thanksgiving. 

Without God to thank, he probably turns to thanking 
Nature. Then he thanks Fortune—“thanks his lucky 
stars.” Then he thanks his social position, or his ancestry, 
or his inherited intelligence. And in the end—subtly, 
unconsciously, but inevitably—he comes to the lowest 
level of thanksgiving and finishes by thanking only him- 
self. He says, “Of course I am grateful for all that I have. 
But let’s be frank; I deserve it. Thank me for everything.” 

Now the Church is truly the Responsible Commu- 
nity because all its life and action begin with gratitude— 
with the awareness of obligation. It is the one Community 
that continually says, We are because we owe—we exist 
because of something that has been done for us. This 
awareness does not give the Church a pat answer to the 
problems of the age. But it sets the mood, the attitude, 
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in which answers can be received and applied when they 
are found. More than this, it offers a basis for action while 
the answers are being sought. 

Recently I have been reading some letters and re- 
ports written nearly a century ago by some American 
Christians who went from New England into the southern 
part of the United States to establish schools and colleges 
for Negro Americans in that section. This whole story is 
one of the truly magnificent accomplishments of the 
Church in our nation. By these efforts, doors of oppor- 
tunity and of life were opened to some of our fellow 
Americans who otherwise would have had to wait much 
longer for access to the full rights of citizenship and to 
full human stature. In reading these communications I 
have found myself asking the question, “Why did these 
young men and women, magnificently trained in the 
Eastern colleges, go to these hard and often thankless 
tasks, in an area where generally their presence was 
looked upon with resentment and suspicion?” 

Certainly it was not because of any anthropological 
theory of racial equality. That came later to validate their 
work and their hopes. It was not because of any philo- 
sophical approach to the tasks of democracy. They were 
serving democracy, but that was not the reason for their 
service. Rather, their basic motivation was at once simpler 
and more profound. They went because of something 
they had received. They believed that the mercy and good- 
ness of God—and the hope in God, also—had come to 
them. They knew they were not worthy of this goodness, 
but that it had been given them nevertheless. And it 
quickened in them the purpose to share the gift of life 
with their brethren, others whom God also loved, and for 
whom also, they believed, Christ gave Himself. 
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There is a memorable episode in one of the best of 
the novels that came out of the First World War. It is a 
book by Henri Barbusse, called Le Feu. The scene of this 
incident is a dugout just behind the front lines, filled with 
wounded men. Two comrades lie side by side. One of 
them knows he is dying. He cannot hold out long enough 
to reach a hospital. He speaks to his comrade beside him. 


It can’t be long now. Listen, Dominique. 
You’ve lived a bad life. There are many convic- 
tions against your name. But there are no con- 
victions against me. There’s nothing on my name. 
Take my name. Take it—I give it you. Straight 
off, you’ve no more convictions. Take my name, 
and give me yours—so that I can carry it all away 
with me. 


Something like that experience, extended to cosmic 
dimensions, lies at the heart of the Church and its life. 
There was One who did take our “name,” our humanity, 
who took upon himself our “convictions,” our sins, who, 
in carrying them away, won a triumph for all mankind 
over ultimate evil and death and despair. 

The life of the Church is in essence simply the re- 
sponse of those who know this has happened and are 
utterly and amazedly grateful. The Community of the 
Church is therefore the Responsible Community, con- 
tinually renewed by the awareness of obligation and the 
privilege of thanksgiving. 


ff WHOSE CHURCH IS IT? 


One of the most searching 
and decisive questions that can be asked about the Church 
is the question, “Whose Church is it?” Some of the great- 
est issues and debates in Christian history have in fact 
pivoted on this queston: “Who owns the Church—really 
owns it?” The question is far from being theoretical. It 
strongly influences the way the churches live, what they 
attempt to do, and how they do it. Moreover, our answer 
to this question affects our understanding of all human 
associations, organizations, and institutions: Whose 
Church is it? Who owns it? 

I am not thinking of the different ways in which titles 
to church real estate are assigned, whether ownership is 
vested in the local congregation, in a presbytery, a con- 
ference, or in a single individual, in the bishop, or else- 
where. These legal matters represent differences among 
various kinds of church government, but they do not go to 
the heart of our question. 

I am not thinking of those quarrels which, to the 
shame of all Christians, occasionally arise among church 
people, leading to division, and sometimes to disputes as 
to which party shall have possession of the church 
property. When this happens, those who are cynical about 
the Church are glad, and those who love the Church and 
cherish its good name are grieved and ashamed. But this 
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kind of wrangling, tragic as it may be, does not present 
the real issue. 

Nor am I, in asking “Who owns the Church?” re- 
ferring to that obnoxious character who puts a quarter on 
the collection plate on Sunday and in return claims the 
right to originate a nonstop series of complaints about 
everything from a speck of dust on the pew to the pitch 
of the minister’s voice when he reads the Scripture. I have 
occasionally encountered a person of this sort. In the 
course of a good many years of experience which have 
taken me among ecclesiastical fauna of the more exotic 
sort, I have occasionally met a person of this kind. Is 
there any other institution in which the right to be 
Manager-at-Large and Chief-Critic-Extraordinary can 
be bought at the cost of twenty-five cents a week? Such 
persons, however, do not pose any profound questions 
concerning the ownership of the Christian Church. They 
merely prove that some people come into the Church 
bringing with them more pettiness than piety. Their fellow 
members put up with them with a degree of long-suffering 
that is found in no other human institution except the 
family. 

There are, however, other and far more significant 
attempts to answer the question, “Who owns the Church?” 
Some of them have to be taken seriously, for they have 
deeply influenced the Church’s policies and actions. They 
express profound convictions as to what the Church is and 
what it ought to be. 

For example, to the question, “Whose Church is it?” 
one answer frequently given is, “The Church is owned by 
the clergy.” I do not mean that the statement is often 
made in precisely this language, in such a forthright way. 
But it is the substance of some churches’ answer to our 
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query, implicit in their view of themselves and their 
method of carrying on their life and work. 

The Church belongs to the clergy, some would claim, 
because they are the Church. They are necessary to the 
Church’s existence, while the laity are not. The Church 
exists wherever the duly appointed and authorized clergy 
properly perform their religious and sacramental office. 
It is nowhere else. According to this view, God has in fact 
assigned the management and turned over the ownership 
of the Church to these specially appointed earthly rep- 
resentatives. It is they who make certain that it is and 
remains the Church. Some of them undertake scholarly 
labors, and thus help to safeguard the correctness of its 
doctrine, its teaching, its truth. Through the devotion of 
the clergy and their performance of their particular duties, 
the Church’s worship and sacraments are maintained. By 
their lifelong dedication to charity and good works, they 
sustain its ministries to all sorts of human needs. By the 
proper appointment and training of the clergy, the 
Church’s continuing life, generation after generation and 
from one age to another, is assured. It is a moving thought 
that for nearly two thousand years, at every hour of the 
day and night, those who are charged with the care of the 
Church have been offering prayers and praises to God. 
This is the special office of the clergy, and one may affirm 
that by the faithful performance of this office the existence 
of the Church has been maintained. 

When I say there is a concept of the Church which 
holds that it really belongs to the clergy, I do not mean 
to imply that this understanding is necessarily bad, I do 
not equate it with what is called Clericalism, which is an 
abuse of the ministerial calling, a claiming of special 
privileges and sometimes a laying of unreasonable and 
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exorbitant demands upon the laity. The belief that the 
clergy own the Church does not necessarily lead to cleri- 
calism in this sense. It may result in a very exalted and 
disciplined sense of ministerial responsibility. It has pro- 
duced noble fruits in faithful, dedicated, and self-forgetful 
service to mankind. 

It is, however, a view of the Church that is straight- 
forward and definite. The clergy own the Church because 
they are necessary to its existence; because, it is held, the 
very existence of the Church is committed to them and de- 
pendent on them. By their wise and faithful stewardship 
of what has been entrusted to them, many benefits may 
be extended to the laity. But while the place of the clergy 
in this conception is clear, that of the laity is not. Some- 
times they seem to be an embarrassment. What are the 
laity to do, actually, except support the clergy? Fre- 
quently, because it appears they ought to be doing some- 
thing, they are assigned a certain amount of busy-work, 
looking after the bookkeeping, caring for the property, 
doing the ushering. But the distinctive work of the 
Church, that which makes it truly the Church, remains 
the possession of the clergy. 

The idea that the clergy own the Church has had a 
profound influence upon Christian history. So has the 
opposition to this idea. The movement occurring in the 
sixteenth century which is known as the Reformation was 
in part a protest against the clerical ownership of the 
Church. The notion that the duty of the ordinary Christian 
lay person was to help provide a church that could be 
operated by a group of specialists, who would thus dis- 
charge the plain man’s religious responsibilities in his be- 
half, was intolerable to the Reformers. Luther said, 
“Every man must do his own believing, just as every man 
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must do his own dying.” He might have said with equal 
truth, “Every man must do his own praying, offer his own 
thanksgiving, make his own gift of service to the com- 
mon good.” This does not mean that Christianity is indi- 
vidualistic, that it does not require a community, a 
Church. It means that it is personal. Your service of God 
must be yours. It cannot be delegated to someone else. 

The Reformation was in part a restoration of the 
Church to the laity—to the people. The Bible was trans- 
lated from the ancient tongues, which only a few scholars 
could understand, into contemporary language. And it 
was in simple fact the language of the people, in a way 
that perhaps even the best modern translations of the 
Bible have not equaled. Luther prepared himself for the 
_ task of translating the Scriptures by spending much time 
in the streets, the market places, and taverns, wherever 
he could listen to ordinary people talk. The Church 
service was rescued from a dead language and given to 
the people in living speech. In all this reform there ap- 
peared the new idea—or, rather, the recovered old idea 
—that the laity did not exist for the sake of the clergy but 
that it was the other way round. There was a growing 
insistence that those who were commissioned as ministers 
of Christ were most true to their calling not when they 
were asserting rights and claiming prerogatives but when 
they appeared among their fellows after the manner of 
their Lord—“in the form of a servant.” It was felt that 
they most truly represented Him when they followed His 
example, of whom it was said that He “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 

The Reformation is often described as a movement 
for restoring the Church to the people, when it had be- 
come too much the private property of the clergy. It was 
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a challenge to the proposition that the clergy “own” the 
Church, 

This response suggests, of course, a second possible 
answer to our question, “Whose Church is it?” If we are 
dissatisfied with the reply that the Church belongs to the 
clergy, is not the alternative answer that it belongs to its 
members? 

This conclusion, is undoubtedly widely held. It is 
probably reinforced somewhat by the plain fact that a 
majority of the Protestant churches in the United States 
are, in the legal sense, owned by their members. That is, 
title to the church property rests with the congregation. 
In these instances the Church is governed, its program 
and activities are decided and carried out, by the people 
themselves. Where there are differences of opinion to be 
resolved, and decisions to be made, this is accomplished 
by the people—by conference, study, discussion, perhaps 
eventually by a vote. Who owns the Church? A second 
answer is that it belongs to those who are members of it. 

This answer has a good deal of plausibility. I myself 
am a member of a church which conducts its affairs in this 
way: the church property is owned by the local congrega- 
tion, and the people of the congregation govern and direct 
their church affairs. Doubtless I have a prejudice, based 
at least on habit and familiarity, with this type of answer 
to the question of church ownership. 

But is it a thoroughly satisfactory reply to our 
question? No; in spite of my predilection for this type of 
church government I am obliged to say that this answer, 
left by itself, may be as misdirected as making the Church 
the exclusive possession of the clergy. 

I remember two meetings of the officers of a con- 
gregation to which I once belonged. We had recently 
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finished building a new parish house, at very considerable 
expense. The people of the congregation had contributed 
generously, and we were very conscious of how much the 
building had cost and of our pleasure in its adequacy and 
attractiveness. Some of the officers were disturbed about 
a large group of young people who met regularly in the 
parish house. One of them said: “Many of these young 
people are not members of our church. Few of them are 
from the old-time families that have supported the church 
through the years, They are costing us money for light, 
heat, and wear and tear on the building. They are using 
our church and are not paying their way.” 

And I remember with gratitude the reply of one of 
the younger officers of the church. At the second meeting 
_ at which this matter was discussed he brought out a copy 
of the service that had been used when the building was 
dedicated. He read some portions of this service to his 
fellow officers. Then he said: “It is true that we and the 
people of this congregation paid for the new building. It 
is true that we hold title to it in the eyes of the law. But 
we must never forget that after we paid for it and owned 
it, we did something else. We dedicated it. And if I know 
what that means, I believe we really gave it away. When 
we said: ‘We dedicate this building to the glory of God, 
to the Christian teaching and nurture of children and 
youths, to the service of mankind,’ we were really saying, 
‘This building is no longer ours; we have surrendered it— 
contributed it to a purpose and use.’ The real question,” 
he said to his fellow officers, “is not whether someone 
from outside our group is ‘using’ our property, but 
whether we are trying to restrict the use of property that 
is no longer ours. Having dedicated this building—given 
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it away—are we now trying to take it back and keep it to 
ourselves?” 

That young man had things in the right relationship. 
The answer to the question, “Who owns the Church?” is 
that it belongs neither to the clergy, nor to the members, 
nor to both together. It belongs to God, That is why it is 
called “the Church of God” and “the Church of Christ.” 
And clergy and laity together are in fact caretakers, 
stewards, trustees, whose function is to see that the Church 
is used as God’s Church, in the furtherance of His pur- 
poses and the fulfillment of His intent. 

It has been said that one of the distinctive features 
of the Church is this: that it belongs in a special way to 
those who are not members of it, that it exists primarily 
for the sake of those outside its own community. 

Another way of putting it is to say that the Church 
belongs to a mission. It came into existence in obedience 
to a missionary command received from Christ Himself, 
when He said to His followers: “Go, preach; go, teach; 
go, heal; go, baptize in my name; go, minister in com- 
passion and love.” It exists as the Church solely because 
of Christ’s commissioning—the assignment of a mission: 
“to preach good news to the poor,” “to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty those who are oppressed” (Luke 4:18, 
RSV). 

Two conclusions follow: 

First, the Church is to be recognized by its mission- 
ary character—by the extent to which it reflects the fact 
that it is God’s Church and has been given to the mission 
He has assigned. The True Church is known, not by its 
antiquity, not by the impressiveness of its services, the 
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splendor of its buildings, the numerical size of its mem- 
bership, its own claims to authority. It is most surely 
recognizable by the completeness of its missionary dedi- 
cation, its acknowledgment that it does not belong to 
its members and clergy and functionaries, but to the 
purpose for which it was called into being. This does 
not mean that the test is sheer enthusiasm, pure mission- 
ary zeal. The acknowledgment of being dedicated may 
take the form of sustaining disciplined scholarship in the 
search for God’s truth, of humble and costly works of 
mercy, of endeavoring to penetrate public life and social 
institutions with the spirit of justice and charity. The test 
is not sheer fervor, but genuineness and completeness of 
dedication, This is the mark of the True Church. 

And second, it is a matter of supreme importance 
that there shall be in the world a community which has 
this nature, which knows that it is most true to itself 
when, in a sense, it makes the smallest claims in its own 
behalf, which possesses its true life only to the extent 
that it gives itself away. What we need to see is that in 
this regard the Church is not sent into the world to be 
an exceptional community, but to be the representative 
community. We need to know that ultimately all institu- 
tions, all societies—yes, all our individual lives—are 
to be appraised by this test. In all these interrelationships 
we belong not to ourselves but to a mission. As we had 
no power to give ourselves life in the first instance, no 
more have we the power to confer a final meaning upon 
our existence. We have to give ourselves to a meaning— 
a purpose. The Church is to show that for human life 
in all its relationships, the final truth is that “Whoever 
would save his life will lose it; and whoever loses his life 
for my sake, he will save it” (Luke 9:24, Rsv). 


6 FOR WHAT DO WE 


LABOR? 


The Roman statesman and 
orator, Cicero, who lived a century before Christ, was 
the author of a famous essay On Old Age. In it he medi- 
tates upon the meaning of advancing age. He tries to 
strike a balance that will give proper weight to the losses 
and gains, the trials and satisfactions, the burdens and 
advantages of increasing years. One of the questions he 
raises and attempts to answer has to do with the worth- 
whileness of work begun in later years. Is there any sound 
motive for starting new work in old age? Why should a 
person begin any long-range enterprise—or for that 
matter continue with one that is already begun—when 
he must know that his work will be interrupted, be ter- 
minated, by death? 

As he considers this question, Cicero suddenly re- 
calls the farmers he has known in the Sabine district, 
humble men, untutored, but often deeply wise. He has 
watched them, year after year, the old as well as the 
young, planting their crops. Why do they do it, especially 
when they become old? 

First of all, says Cicero, they plant in confident 
expectation of reaping next year’s harvest. No one, he 
reflects, is so old as not to think he may live one year. But 
there is another motive. The farmer bestows some of his 
labor on that which will give him no personal profit or 
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reward. He sows grain, to be sure, for the next harvest, 
and expects to be on hand to reap that. But in addition, 
says Cicero, “he plants his trees to serve a race to come.” 
He finds meaning in his present toil by thinking of his 
grandchildren—or, if they should not be there, of still 
other children—who will one day enjoy the shade and 
protection and beauty of the trees he plants today. 

Yet another motive goes beyond this regard for 
future generations. The Sabine farmer, however old he 
may be, says Cicero, on being asked for whom he was 
planting, would not hesitate to answer, “For the immortal 
gods, whose will it was that I should not merely receive 
these things from my ancestors, but should also hand 
them on to the next generation.” 

The question which Cicero asked and tried to 
_ answer in his old age is of course just as appropriate at 
any time of life. The person who is twenty is in fact 
precisely as mortal as the one at eighty. For both it is 
certain that their work will be interrupted, will be term- 
inated; and by comparison with the vast movement of 
history the difference in the amount of time remaining 
for the person of twenty and the person of eighty is really 
not very great. 

Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the 
Great, had a slave to whom he assigned a strange duty. 
Every morning the slave was to come into the king’s 
presence, and no matter what the king was doing was to 
say to him, “Remember, Philip, thou must die.” Philip 
believed that precisely because he was king it was all the 
more important he should be reminded that he, like all 
other men, was mortal, that there would come a day when 
his work and his reign would be ended, that he had a 
limited amount of time. 
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This reminder of mortality is written not only in 
the nature and structure of our bodies; it is also written 
upon all our undertakings and projects, upon our institu- 
tions, upon all our works. 

No one can have even a slight familiarity with church 
history—or, for that matter, with the history of nations 
and civilizations—without having a vivid sense of the 
mortality of institutions. Some are more durable than 
others; but none has any guarantee of permanence. Some 
endure to serve many generations of men; but at the 
moment of their founding none can say which these are 
nor how long they may last. If they are established re- 
sponsibly, after careful study, using the best available 
skills, we may speak with some confidence of their survi- 
val for the next twenty-five years. But few of us would 
be willing to prophesy much beyond that. 

All this has a bearing upon the Church and our 
relationship to it. The Church manifests itself in many 
particular forms—congregations, denominations, col- 
leges, hospitals, all sorts of Church institutions. None of 
them has any guarantee of permanence. Yet some of us 
believe that our investment in the Church and its mission 
—the investment of ourselves, our labor, our substance 
—is the most significant contribution we can make. We 
believe that this investment is the most valuable legacy 
we can leave. How can this be so, in view of the fact 
that every particular form and institution of the Church 
is impermanent and transitory? 

The same motives which Cicero found for beginning 
new work in old age, when he realized it would soon be 
interrupted by his death, are also applicable here. Why 
should we put our labor, our possessions, our very selves, 
into the task and mission of the Church? We do it, first, 
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for the sake of the next harvest. Second, we do it to serve 
a race to come. And third, we make this offering “for 
the immortal gods”—for the One God, we would say, 
rather than for the many deities in which Cicero believed. 

First, then, we invest ourselves in the Church’s 
ministry and mission for the sake of the next harvest. We 
do not demand the right to look a century into the future 
and be given assurance that every enterprise into which 
we have put something of ourselves will persist for that 
length of time. The farmer sows seed. The plants grow. 
The grain is formed, When it has ripened it is plucked. 
Then the stalks and the stubble are plowed back into the 
soil. It is all gone. But there has been a harvest, and it 
will sustain men’s lives until the harvest after that. 

From one viewpoint the work of the Church— 
the founding and support of Christian institutions—seems 
almost as wasteful as the reckless fecundity of some forms 
of life which produce hundreds or thousands of progeny 
with only a few individuals destined to survive and to 
reach maturity. 

For example, my own denomination, following the 
Civil War, established and supported more than five 
hundred schools, academies, and colleges for the educa- 
tion of Negro Americans in the South. Today less than 
a dozen of these schools are directly related to our church 
organizations. Most of the five hundred were given away 
—contributed as free gifts to public school systems, as 
soon as state, county, and local authorities were ready to 
acknowledge their responsibility for providing educa- 
tional opportunities for these fellow Americans. 

Less than a century ago, my own grandfather, a 
frontier missionary, had a part in the founding of nearly 
two hundred Protestant churches in the Middle West. 
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Today less than half of them are in existence. As the 
shift from horse-and-buggy transportation to motor cars 
and paved highways occurred, people who were served 
by churches five miles apart could be as well served by 
churches twenty miles apart. For the same reason some 
of the villages in which these churches were established 
disappeared from the map, as rural life centered more 
and more in the larger towns and major marketing 
centers. 

The local church to which I myself owe the greatest 
debt of gratitude, whose teaching most deeply influenced 
me, where I was received and confirmed in church mem- 
bership, is no longer in existence. The neighborhood 
where it stood has been given over entirely to commerce 
and industry. One looks at these examples, and exclaims: 
“What a wasteful business! What a loss of money and toil 
and sacrifice! What is there to show for all this expendi- 
ture?” 

The answer is very simple. There was a harvest. 
Those five hundred Negro schools given away by the 
Church, now reduced to a handful, prepared the leader- 
ship of a race for what is by every standard a breath- 
taking achievement, They were part of an epic of human 
advancement that is simply unparalleled in all history. 
I say this advisedly. Never, in all the records of history, 
have so many come so far so fast—and against so much 
—as have these fellow Americans. Those five hundred 
schools produced their abundant harvest. They made 
possible the leadership that is now successfully demand- 
ing the justice and equality of opportunity that the white 
community has been all too slow in granting. 

Those rural and village churches, now reduced to 
less than half their original number—what was the good 
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of all that effort? They, too, produced their harvest. They 
strengthened the sinews of spirit and character of a great 
multitude of boys and girls, of young men and women, 
some of whom remained in their communities, more of 
whom came to the cities, and who together have been 
the core of the responsible citizenry of America and of 
the world. 

That church of my own youth, which is no longer 
in existence—was that all a waste? It also bore a harvest, 
as I know from talking with others who were a part of it, 
who feel the same warm gratitude, the same awareness of 
an unpayable debt. 

And the Church affords opportunity for similar 
investment of resources and labor and self, today. Indeed, 
our primary responsibility is not to determine the shape 
of the next century; it is to make possible the next harvest. 

Recently I walked through the streets of one of the 
new communities that are dotting the map of America. 
Last year it was a potato patch, or a cornfield, or an 
orange grove; today it is a small city. The streets of the 
town are filled with children. At the time of my visit there 
was no church in this community of nearly ten thousand 
persons. Today there are at least the beginnings of one. 

From the standpoint of those children the crucial 
question is not whether that church will endure for a 
thousand years, It is whether it will be there today. Those 
boys and girls need the Church now. They need its care 
and nurture, its faith, its sustaining friendship and 
prayers, today—not twenty years hence, perhaps at the 
end of some tortuous road of groping, disillusionment, 
and bitterness. The family life in those new homes needs 
a Christian foundation now. The community institutions 
that are beginning to take shape, the habits of neighbor- 
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liness and mutual regard and responsible citizenship (or 
their opposites) that are now being formed need the 
influence of the Christian faith and the Church today. 
The work of the Church in such a place does not need 
institutional permanence to make it worth while. It will 
be justified by the next harvest. 

But we are permitted to do something more than 
work for the present good. Through the Church and its 
mission we, like Cicero’s Sabine farmers, not only sow 
grain for the next harvest but plant trees “to serve a race 
to come.” Here perhaps our simile breaks down. Actually, 
in the strange and surprising economy of human sowing 
and cultivation and fruition, the seeds are intermingled, 
and we can never be sure in advance whether we are 
planting grain or trees. 

To keep the sense of the significance of labor we 
need to keep the sense of surprise—of miracle. What 
the future does with our toil and gifts is not always what 
we have anticipated. Sometimes it is very much greater. 
Some institutions produce their harvest and die. Others 
turn out to be mighty trees, to shelter and grace and 
inspire many generations of men. 

A Harvard University is founded for a specific and 
limited purpose, Our colonial fathers, coming to this 
new land, brought their ministers with them, educated 
in the universities of the old country. As one of the early 
documents put it, as soon as the colonists had built houses 
to live in, had provided the necessities of existence, had 
erected places of worship, and had “settled the civil 
government,” then they looked to the concern for educa- 
tion, “dreading,” as they expressed it, “to leave an illiter- 
ate ministry to the churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust.” 
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It was for the specific purpose of assuring an edu- 
cated ministry that Harvard College was founded. But 
it became much more than an answer to an immediate 
need. It became not only a great university, but the 
mother of universities and colleges, the source of a vast 
enterprise of scholarly and scientific work, of training for 
professional competence in many fields, of comprehensive 
and humane learning, that has touched every phase of 
American life. 

So with the great enterprise of Christian missions 
during the past century and a half. Its purpose, as Arch- 
bishop Temple reminded us, was simply to carry the 
Gospel to individual men and women. But its result was 
the world-wide Christian community, now established 
in virtually every nation on earth, which has become— 
again in William Temple’s words—“the great new fact 
of our time.” 

We sow for the next harvest. Beyond this—generally 
without knowing it—we plant trees to serve a race to 
come. 

But there is the third incentive to faithful toil and 
wholehearted self-investment in the Christian Church. 
We do it in gratitude to God, confident of His power to 
use and multiply whatever gift we bring. 

It has been remarked that no one ever planned the 
skyline of a great city. It is blended of many individual 
and utilitarian structures, most of them not notably grace- 
ful or beautiful in themselves. But out of these separate 
buildings, a wonderful wholeness is fashioned. You have 
seen it if you have approached San Francisco from 
across the Bay, or New York from across the Hudson 
River, Especially is this so at evening time. All the prod- 
ucts of practical but uninspired building, all the hard 
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angularities, are blended into a single silhouette—sym- 
metrical, flowing, romantic, wonderful in its wholeness. 

So, in the mercy and the eternity of God, our work- 
manship, if it is faithfully done, is given meaning. In its 
roughness, its incompleteness, its imperfections, it is 
gathered up and made a part of a whole—the vast struc- 
ture of man’s life and hopes and prayers, precious unto 
the Creator, who made it all, beautiful even to our eyes 
in its totality—the lineaments of an Eternal City, “which 
has foundations, whose builder and maker is God” 
(Hebrews 11:10, Rsv). 


9 THE GOOD IN 
INSTITUTIONS 


You have noticed—have you 
not?—how good words can be spoiled by bad associa- 
tions. I say you have noticed this, because it has been 
the fate of our generation to see this occur in spectacular 
and dreadful ways. Words and phrases that once were 
noble and opulent and full of hope and promise have 
been debased, trivialized, made petty, sometimes laden 
with terror. 

Take an expression like “the New Order.” For 
generation after generation this phrase stood for a lively 
and legitmate hope that somewhere ahead man would 
find his way into a new community that should embody 
more of justice and wisdom and amplitude for the life 
of humanity. Every vital and creative society seeks—and 
rightly so—a new order. Then suddenly there came a 
Hitler, who proceeded to fill this term with arrogance, 
hate, and violence. 

Or here is a word of a very different sort: grace. In 
the Christian sense, grace means an outgoing goodness 
that bestows mercy and loving-kindness on other persons 
just because it is goodness, entirely without regard to 
their worthiness or unworthiness. But see what has hap- 
pended to it, how the hucksters of grace and gracious- 
ness have exactly reversed its meaning. Graciousness in 
modern parlance is not self-forgetful concern for others. 
Gracious living is being good to yourself, spending a little 
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more money for the prestige items of merchandise, grati- 
fying your “pride of ownership.” “Live graciously,” you 
are told, “Treat yourself right. Demand the best. After 
all, you deserve it.” 

Consider a word like “institution.” For some reason 
this has become, in many of its uses, a word of forbidding 
and ominous character. In some quarters it is almost an 
epithet of abuse. Some people would say that the worst 
thing that can happen to an idea, or a purpose, or a 
hope, or a faith is to “institutionalize” it. The word con- 
jures up visions of something massive, stony, static, in- 
flexible. Institutions are mausoleums in which man’s 
creative ideas are finally entombed. Institutions are places 
of last resort: they are places where orphans and crim- 
inals and the deranged are put as a final desperate meas- 
ure, when there is no alternative. They are monuments 
to dead faiths. When a religion has lost its vitality and 
spontaneity—when it is about done for—then it tries to 
prolong its existence by retreating inside the protective 
walls of institutions. 

But of course this is only one way, and a highly 
distorted way, of interpreting the word “institution.” In 
its root meaning “to institute” signifies simply “to set in 
place,” to establish, to organize, to give form and sub- 
stance. An institution is not necessarily the end of an 
idea; it may be the embodiment of an idea, and therefore 
the beginning of its effective career and influence in the 
world. 

An institution may be a monument to a dead hope. 
But it may also be a door flung open so that a great 
hope is let loose in the actual world of human affairs. It 
may be the means of perpetuating outworn habits beyond 
their time—there are many records of institutions that 
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have done that, But an institution may also be an instru- 
ment by which, for example, the great enterprise of edu- 
cation is sustained—so that the work of former genera- 
tions is preserved and we do not have to begin every 
task of learning from nowhere, as though nothing had 
been done—so that, as has more than once occurred, the 
treasures of human culture are preserved when the rest 
of the world is in ruins—so that the fraternity of those 
who toil with the mind and bestow the riches of their 
labor upon us all may have a home in which to work 
and tools for their task. Institutions may help to continue 
an evil thing like a caste system long beyond the time 
when it would otherwise be dead. But, institutions may 
also be embodied and effective law—the servant of 
justice—the refuge where, in a quite amazing way, men 
are actually dealt with on a basis of radical equality. 

What is true of institutions generally is also true, 
in particular terms, of the Church. “I think I believe in 
Christianity,” said a friend to me the other day. “What I 
really can’t take is the Church.” I can understand that, 
in a way, though it doesn’t really make sense. I can under- 
stand another friend who is always contrasting “religion” 
with what he calls “ecclesiastical institutions”—insisting 
that the former is good and the latter are terrible. I say 
I can appreciate that feeling. But just how he thinks this 
good thing “religion” would have been preserved, and 
communicated, and translated into the thought and 
speech of new generations, without the aid of these terri- 
ble things called “ecclesiastical institutions” is something 
he has never yet explained. 

Institutions may be inflexible, archaic, and mori- 
bund. But they may also be creative, reformative, revolu- 
tionary. They are, when all is said, the great civilization- 
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making agencies. Social gains are always precariously 
held until they are firmly nailed down in strong and 
ongoing institutions. 

When I was a small boy, I lived in a town in central 
Nebraska. Even in those days the frontier still seemed 
very close. My father, who was minister of the village 
church, sometimes took me with him on his parish 
visits, and we called on families who were living in sod 
houses. 

In this town had been established one of the numer- 
ous “academies”’—so-called—which once dotted the 
West. It was essentially a New England institution. You 
might even say that it was in some respects an alien 
institution—evidence of the sublime confidence of New 
Englanders that their institutions were transplantable 
bodily to any part of the globe, and that wherever they 
were transplanted they would do people good. 

This little prairie academy snatched lads from the 
cattle range and the cornfields and subjected them to 
Latin and Greek. The curriculum seemed oddly unsuited 
to the environment. But one had only to visit some of the 
nearby towns to see what a difference it made in the life 
of the community that this missionary academy was there. 
It did something to the people when they met, on the 
streets or in church on Suriday morning, a professor of 
Greek. They did not regard him as an amusing irrele- 
vancy. They felt a certain greatening of the mind. They 
began to have ideas for their children. The number of 
young people who went from that small community to 
college was suprisingly large. They entered the profes- 
sions—teaching, medicine, the ministry. A tiny institu- 
tion, which modern educators might regard as fearfully 
unprogressive in its curriculum and methods, set free 
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the minds and spirits of many persons. Institutions static, 
reactionary? That one was dynamic and revolutionary 
in the life of that prairie town. 

Sometimes institutions take the lead, are out in 
front, ethically, There is interesting proof of this from 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist, who made 
a penetrating study of the problems of interracial tension 
in the United States. 

Myrdal points out that it seems to be much easier to 
increase than to decrease race prejudice. Why is it, asks 
Myrdal, that race prejudice, in spite of what seems to 
be a tendency toward intensification, is actually dimin- 
ishing? Why has it been steadily diminishing, with only 
occasional temporary setbacks, for the past generation? 
One part of the answer, he says, is found in the existence 
of institutions—such as the school, the trade union, the 
educational and philanthropic foundations, the Church, 
and of course the Law and the State. These institutions 
are generally committed to certain great principles of fair- 
ness, and respect for persons, and equal treatment of all 
—which make up what Myrdal called “the American 
Creed.” These institutions exert a steady pull toward the 
fulfillment of this creed—these principles and ideals. This 
steady pull of institutions keeps on working, even when 
individuals seem to be moving in the opposite direction. 

There is another significant effect of institutions. I 
believe that through these institutions—by our partici- 
pation in them—you and I very frequently behave better 
than we are. 

Let me cite an example. For more than a century 
my own denomination has maintained a group of colleges 
and universities for the education of Negro Americans 
in the southern part of the United States. Through these 
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institutions the people of the churches have been doing 
something that they would not only be unable to do 
alone but that many of them would sometimes be un- 
willing to do if left by themselves. They have been help- 
ing to train the aggressive leadership of a people pressing 
for justice. To put it plainly, the white members of 
churches have been helping to prepare the leaders of this 
minority to dislodge them from their perches of privilege 
—which white people have occupied in a system of racial 
discrimination. 

In moments of candid self-appraisal we know that 
left to ourselves as individuals, no matter how good our 
intentions and purposes, most of us who have helped 
support these institutions would have had neither the 
grace nor the staying power to keep working at this task 
of replacing a system of inequity and inhumanity with 
something better. We should have become tired and dis- 
couraged. Sometimes we should have been impatient, 
when people we were trying to help did not respond in 
just the way we desired. We should not have stayed with 
the job. 

But through these institutions my fellow churchmen 
and I have made an investment of ourselves—our money, 
our interest, our loyalty. We have formed friendships 
with co-workers -across racial lines. Injustice and preju- 
dice are no longer abstractions. They are wrongs and 
cruelties that happen to people we know—people we 
admire. 

Through our participation in these institutions we 
continually act better than we are. And in acting better 
than we are we tend somewhat to become better than 
we were. — 

There is an institutional side to the Church. Some- 
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times it is discouragingly laggard and inflexible. You 
may have heard the cynical couplet: 


Our fathers have been churchmen nineteen hun- 
dred years or so, 
And to every new proposal they have always 
answered, “No!” 


There is a fragment of truth in that; but it is the kind of 
half-truth, or less-than-half-truth, that constitutes a whole 
lie. 

The Church in its institutional expression may 
sometimes be sluggish, static, reactionary; but it may also 
be creative, liberating, redemptive. And these latter 
qualities are made effective through institutions. They 
are the embodiment of ideas and purposes. This is why 
Christianity inevitably has an institutional side, For 
Christianity is uniquely a religion of embodiment. 

It begins with an act of embodiment—which the 
theologians call “Incarnation”—the divine taking upon 
itself the body and the experience of our humanity. 
Unlike the gods of so many other religions, who hold 
themselves aloof from human struggle and evil, the God 
of the Christian revelation and Christian faith enters 
into history, into human suffering. He cares what happens 
to His people. He embodies His purpose in the world 
and in human history. 

And the Christian community seeks to embody 
its faith in tangible form—in the Church and in its 
institutions that preach, teach, heal, and serve. 

This is very important. For in Christianity the typi- 
cal manifestations of faith are not the achievements of 
religion; they are the actions of the Church. It is not 
Christian idealism that has changed the direction of 
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history and shaped the forms of man’s life and society; it 
is the Church. It is not religiousness that has stood forth 
for freedom and led the struggle for liberty. It is organ- 
ized religion—the embodiment of faith in institutions 
and the human endeavors and practices these institutions 
sustain. 

What has freed the slave and cleansed the 
leper and brought light and healing and deliver- 
ance into the dark places of the earth? It has not 
been merely a Christian ideal, it has been the 
Church—organized religion—that is now assumed 
to be completely impotent. In the occupied and 
enslaved lands of Europe the most effective center 
of resistance has been concentrated in the Chris- 
tian churches. “The Christian front is the hardest 
front to conquer,” as the egregious Quisling once 
remarked. In the churches in actual institutions of 
clergy and people and worshiping congregations 
—it is not a few spiritual supermen who have 
braved the lash and the torture chamber .. . but 
common garden Christian men and women who 
believed in God and said their prayers and “went 
to church’—organized religion has been vindi- 
cated before the world as the nurse and champion 
of liberty.4 

The New Testament makes the tremendous asser- 
tion that “Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it.” Not religion, not religious idealism, but the Church. 
It is as embodiment—indeed, in somewhat theological 
language, as His Body, never wholly obedient to His 
direction but never completely forgetful of Him who is 
its Head—that the Church is able to set forth a claim 
that is at once so humbling and so exalting. 


1F. R. Barry, Church and Leadership, London, SCM Press, 1945, 
pp. 37-38. 


] ¢ THE CHURCH AS 
A TEACHER 


For a vast number of Ameri- 
can families there is one signal that decisively announces 
the end of summer. It is not the migration of birds, nor 
the shortening hours of daylight, nor the new hint of 
crispness in the early morning air, nor the preparations 
for gathering the harvest, It is the sound of the school 
bell. Whether the ringing is actual, as it still is in some 
rural communities, or figurative, occurring as an item in 
the newspaper or an announcement by radio declaring 
that school opens two weeks from tomorrow—it marks 
the turning point of the year. 

Sometime in September, between thirty-five and 
forty million children and young people enroll in the 
elementary and secondary schools of this country. A very 
large majority of them are registered in the public schools. 

At approximately the same time another movement 
of almost equal dimensions occurs. Some thirty-five 
million persons—a company of about the same size as 
the school enrollment—enter the church schools—the 
Sunday Schools and Synagogue Schools of this nation. 
(Parenthetically, the figures are almost the same, not 
because all children in the day schools are also in the 
Sunday Schools, but because the latter also include a 
considerable number of adults.) 

The fact that these events—the reopening of public 
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schools and the resumption of a full program of instruc- 
tion in the Sunday Schools—occur more or less simul- 
taneously, is significant in itself. The truth is that the 
one demands the other. And it is highly important that 
you and I should understand this truth and that we would 
act upon it in the most responsible way. The more we 
believe in the public schools, the more we must believe 
in the indispensability of the church schools. The more 
we entrust the education of children to the public schools, 
which must of necessity deal impartially with members 
of all faiths and with those who hold no faith at all, the 
more we must be concerned for the quality and effective- 
ness of religious schools that are not neutral but are 
positive and affirmative in their communication and inter- 
pretation of a vital faith. 

The plain truth is that unless we exercise some 
responsibility for the inculcating of faith that is adequate 
and generous and intellectually defensible, we are leaving 
a spiritual vacuum to be occupied by faiths that are 
- narrow and divisive and superstitious, and that produce 
the hideous consequences of some of our modern creeds 
of race and class and blood. The plain truth is that while 
we may wish to be religiously neutral, life is not neutral. 
Whether we like it or not, religious views and religious 
attitudes are being formed from the beginning of the 
individual child’s existence. 

There is an entry in the journal of the poet, Cole- 
ridge, where he tells of a conversation with a friend who 
took the position that it was very unfair to influence a 
child’s mind by inculcating any opinions, especially 
opinions on religious matters, before the child had come 
to years of discretion and was able to choose for himself. 

“I showed him my garden,” say Coleridge, “and 
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told him it was my botanical garden.” 

“How so?” asked the friend. “It is covered with 
weeds.” 

“Oh,” said Coleridge, “that is only because it has 
not yet come to its age of discretion and choice. The 
weeds, you see, have taken liberty to grow, and I thought 
it unfair of me to prejudice the soil towards roses and 
strawberries.” 

The record of this conversation was entered in 
Coleridge’s diary under date of July 27, 1830. That is 
more than a century and a quarter past. For one hundred 
and twenty-five years, the same battery of arguments 
has been directed against indoctrination, against any 
sort of partisanship, against every departure from a strict, 
antiseptic neutrality in the realm of opinions, values, and 
faiths. And for one hundred and twenty-five years, the 
argument has been as empty of substance as Coleridge 
recognized. 

What is now being acknowledged by the educators, 
in a way that would have been considered positively in- 
decent in professional circles only a few years ago, is 
that the whole enterprise of education is a process of 
biasing. Education is possible in the first place only 
because of an original bias in favor of the proposition that 
knowing is better than not knowing. Much of our thinking 
and discussion concerning the tasks of education would 
be conducted more fruitfully than is sometimes the case 
if we began with the unembarrassed admission that all 
education is biased, partisan, opinionated, and dogmatic. 
We could then address ourselves to the job of examining 
these opinions and dogmas as to their validity and ade- 
quacy, instead of pretending that they are not there— 
and consequently basing a great deal of educational 
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policy on opinions and dogmas that are invalid and in- 
adequate. 

It is especially important to keep a steady eye on 
these facts when we give our allegiance to the system of 
public education. It is proper that the public schools 
should deal impartially with the views and with the 
members of different religious groups. But we must never 
fall prey to the illusion that a policy of impartiality dis- 
poses of the fact that children and young people are not 
going to be religiously impartial. They are going to have 
some kind of faith. We had better be concerned as to 
whether this faith is good or bad. 

The Protestant churches are generally strong sup- 
porters of public education. We do not question the right 
of any religious group to maintain its own educational 
establishment. But as Protestants we believe it would be 
a major misfortune for our American communities if 
education were conducted mainly on sectarian lines, no 
matter how lofty the intentions of the sects that were 
doing the educating. The public school provides the 
young person’s best opportunity for firsthand encounter 
with the diversified, cosmopolitan character of life in a 
democracy, and his best chance of sensing the essential 
unity that exists within this diversity. Privately sponsored 
education—especially at the elementary level—is too 
often segregated education. It is segregated on the basis 
of race, or class, or religion, or social status, or something 
else. And segregated education, experienced at an age 
when children ought to be getting a basic understanding 
of the wholeness of the community that is possible within 
all the wonderful variety of background and outlook in 
our American democracy, is a threat to the integrity of 
our society. 
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Protestants need always to remember that as mem- 
bers of the religious majority—and of the religious com- 
munity that has most strongly influenced the shape and 
structure of American society—we do not have quite the 
same problem as members of religious minorities. We 
do not face in the sharpest terms the problem of pre- 
serving and transmitting our own religious culture. 
Nevertheless, the situations are not as different as they 
appear on the surface. The fact is that Protestants can 
no longer rely on the general culture to transmit the 
fundamental convictions and teachings of their faith. Yet 
we believe in the system of public education, as repre- 
senting and communicating the comprehensiveness, the 
cosmopolitanism, the unity-in-diversity of American life. 

In their support of the public schools, however, 
Protestants do not imagine that the whole educational 
task can be left to public institutions. Some years ago, 
when the British Labor Party was in power, a friend of 
mine from Britain remarked to me that he found it a 
little inconsistent that Americans were so troubled about 
various kinds of nationalization in Britain, and so little 
troubled about the most conspicuous form of nationaliza- 
tion here, He commented that people in Britain would 
generally say that the nationalization of railways and coal 
mines is a far less dangerous form of State control than 
is the monopoly of education, with its potential control 
of people’s minds. And this type of “nationalization” has 
gone much farther in the United States than in Britain. 

The most serious danger which the public control 
of education presents in our country is the obligation, 
which seems to be felt by public educators, to adopt a 
neutral and noncommittal attitude on questions concern- 
ing which one cannot really be neutral or uncommitted. 
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There are some issues in human existence in the face 
of which to be neutral is not to be neutral; it is actually 
to make a choice—a negative choice. There are issues 
such that a noncommittal attitude is in fact commitment, 
commitment to withdrawal from some part of the critical 
struggle of our time. One of these issues is the question 
of deciding the faith by which we shall live. 

A position of religious neutrality, which public 
education very often seems to feel itself obliged to main- 
tain, might be defensible if we were living in a religiously 
and ethically neutral world. It would be permissible if 
this were a world where one’s basic faith was entirely a 
matter of private preference, like a taste for caviar or an 
interest in collecting butterflies. But there is impressive 
evidence that we are not living in that kind of world. 
Instead of neutrality, there seems to be a certain arbitrary 
character in the universe, in history, in the structure of 
man’s personal life, which sets limits to freedom and 
forces us to choose. “Don’t be dogmatic,” we are told. 
But there is a strong hint that reality itself is incorrigibly 
dogmatic. 

This is a free country. Theoretically I am free to 
adopt an attitude of neutrality toward the law of gravita- 
tion. But gravitation has a dogmatic way of asserting 
itself despite my freedom of belief. If I choose to disregard 
the law of gravitation, it is not gravitation that gets hurt. 
And an educational program which does not recognize 
this arbitrary character of the physical world—that some 
things are just so—is based on falsehood. 

Theoretically, I am free to take a position of neutral- 
ity as regards the decimal system of arithmetic. I can 
invent my own mathematics. But my figures will not agree 
with those in the statement I receive from the bank. And 
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if I go on writing checks on the basis of my private mathe- 
matics instead of the public method of computation used 
by the bank, I may eventually find my freedom somewhat 
restricted. 

Some of us would hold that an educational enter- 
prise that is neutral in matters of religious faith is as 
ridiculous as one which regards the recognition of gravity 
as a matter of taste, or looks on the proposition that 2 
and 2 make 4 as something you can vote in or out at the 
next election. 

Here, also, we simply have to recognize the presence 
of an arbitrary, dogmatic character in human existence. 
Whether we wish it so or not, there is a connection be- 
tween what we believe and what we do. Like it or dislike 
it, the kind of faith you have has something to do with 
the meaning you find in life, and with your power to live 
it responsibly, with dedication and enthusiasm, and with 
authentic interior satisfaction. 

The fundamental moral decencies are derived from 
and dependent on a faith, something we believe about the 
nature of life and the universe. The statement that “hon- 
esty is the best policy” may seem to be a very elementary 
ethical principle, but it is far from being a self-evident 
proposition. It goes back to something a man believes. 
The recognition of the dignity of other human beings, a 
sense of obligation to the common good, a regard for 
justice and mercy, these are not natural sentiments of the 
human heart. They are rooted in something we believe 
about the structure of this universe and the character of 
the God who created it and who rules over it. 

There may have been a time when it was possible to 
imagine that some measure of ordinary decency and hu- 
mane conduct could come into existence more or less 
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automatically, simply as the result of a process of growth 
and education and progress called “civilization.” But we 
can no longer maintain that illusion. In our own day we 
have seen the rise of movements which deliberately reject 
humane values, and which look upon a regard for justice, 
mercy and individual dignity as sentimental weakness. 
And these diabolical movements have appeared not 
among primitive and uncivilized people but in some of the 
most literate and highly educated nations on earth. 

Mere education, mastery of facts, growth in rational 
capacity, are not enough. Theodore Roosevelt once re- 
marked that a man who has never finished grammar 
school may steal from a freight car, but give him a college 
education and he may steal the whole railroad. The truth 
of that statement has been demonstrated in our day on a 
planetary scale. 

The responsibility of the Church as teacher is of the 
very highest importance. It is reasonable to require of the 
public schools an attitude of impartiality toward different 
religious bodies. But it is not reasonable to contemplate a 
total educational experience for children and young 
people that will be religiously neutral. For one thing, it 
is impossible. Some faith they are going to have—a bad 
faith or a good one, adequate or inadequate, generous or 
narrow, one that will stand the critical examination of 
reason or one that will not. For another thing, the very 
attempt to maintain neutrality is actually the declaration 
of a tremendous dogma because by allowing the assump- 
tion that religion can be neglected we also give the im- 
pression that the Eternal God is Himself negligible. 

You and I need to face some very personal questions 
about our relationship to this whole enterprise of educa- 
tion. We need especially to reconsider if we have been 
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asked to teach in the Sunday School of our church or help 
with the program of some group of young people, but 
have heretofore found ourselves “too busy.” Only one 
generation in which adults are too busy to see to the com- 
munication of faith, and it will come to an end. Someone 
has said that every child is a first-generation Christian. 
He cannot inherit a faith. If he does not receive a faith, 
by transmittal, in his time, right where he is, it does not 
come to him at all. By the same token it may be said that 
every generation is potentially the last age of faith. If it 
does not communicate the faith—from person to person 
and to the oncoming generation—the line of transmission 
is broken. 5 
In the final resort, every one of us has to ask himself 
this question: What about this faith—and me? This faith 
provides the source, the solidarity, the meaning of man’s 
life. Is it ending, or being continued, in me? And a major 
part of our answer is given as we strengthen the Church, 
or fail to strengthen it, for its essential task as Teacher. 


| l WHAT DO MINISTERS 
KNOW? 


To the person outside the 
Church the minister of religion often seems a strange 
figure in the modern world. Even to those within the 
Church the clergyman frequently appears as something 
of an oddity among men. People are curious about him. 
They wonder what sort of man is underneath the clergy- 
man. They wonder what motives would lead a person to 
choose this calling. In fact they sometimes wonder just 
what his calling is. What actually is his job? 

Life magazine, in a major article titled “Why Min- 
isters are Breaking Down,”* described two features of the 
minister’s job which place increasingly heavy demands 
upon him. First, there are the great variety and the sheer 
volume of the tasks he is asked to perform. The modern 
church expects its minister to have competence in preach- 
ing, administration, the conduct of worship, pastoral care, 
public relations, community organization, and perhaps a 
half-dozen additional functions, This requirement of 
versatility and accomplishment in many fields of work is 
formidable to say the least. 

The second course of difficulty to which the article 
calls attention is the discrepancy between the minister’s 
view of his role and the conception of it held by his con- 
gregation. In the minister’s own mind, his most important 
duties are his work as preacher, teacher, and priest. The 


1 By Wesley Shrader, Life, Aug. 20, 1956, pp. 95-104. 
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congregation, however, tends to attach greatest value to 
his skills as organizer, administrator, and promoter. Con- 
sequently, the expectations of the congregation for their 
minister and the minister’s expectations for himself are 
frequently in conflict. One minister remarked ruefully, 
“The prophet Isaiah wrote, ‘In the year that king 
Uzziah died I saw the Lord.’ If he were a modern minister 
he would write, ‘In the year that Uzziah died I made a 
thousand pastoral calls, dictated two thousand letters, and 
held five thousand telephone conversations. I reviewed a 
book a week, pronounced sixty-three invocations at public 
functions, put my name on twenty-five committee letter- 
heads, served as chairman of the Community Chest, and 
hadn’t time to say my prayers.’ ” 

If the minister is to fulfill his true function it will be 
necessary for the people of the Church to understand what 
it is. Furthermore, it is important even for those who have 
little use for the Church that they have some conception 
of who the minister is and of his purpose and work. The 
greatest single influence in the formation of our Western 
culture and society has been the Christian faith. The 
dominent ideas of our culture have been derived from 
Christianity, This being true, it follows that the minister 
“has been the most influential man in the creation of our 
civilization. He has been the most influential person, not 
so much in the sense of directing its affairs, although at 
different times he has done a great deal of that, as in the 
sense of forming its whole attitude toward life and the 
ideals after which it strives.”? The minister has a special 
relationship of responsibility to those ideas and standards 
that shape the distinctive character of our civilization. 

There are many ways of describing him. One of 


2 Daniel Jenkins, The Gift of Ministry, London, Faber, 1947, p. 9. 
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these is by characterizing him as a man of knowledge. 
This is not to claim that he is always a learned man, 
though he often may be. It is to say that he is a man who 
knows something, and something that is a distinctive type 
of wisdom. He is a man who brings a particular and in- 
dispensable kind of knowledge to individuals and to so- 
ciety. What is it the minister knows that is so momentous? 

For one thing, the minister knows something about 
history. By this is meant much more than information 
about the past, though that is a part of it. He has an 
awareness of history as something that involves us—some- 
thing in which we are immersed—history as the setting 
and matrix of man’s life. 

The minister can hardly escape having this kind of 
knowledge. The book he knows best, the Bible, is an old 
book, which gathers up long centuries of human experi- 
ence. The institution he serves, the Church, is an old 
institution, vastly more ancient than the oldest govern- 
ment on earth. The faith for which he speaks is not a set 
of abstract principles that human beings think up afresh 
in every generation. It depends on things that were seen 
and done, events that happened, deeds actually accom- 
plished in the real world of history. 

The minister, in the nature of his responsibility, has 
this continual encounter with history. There are humble 
ministers whose acquaintance with the technical work of 
the professional historian may be very slight but still they 
are men of profound historical wisdom. They have a 
“sense of history.” 

This is not so common in our time as one might 
think. It is a curious fact that in an age which has access 
to such a vast range of historical facts there should 
be so many persons who have very little sense of history. 
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They think of history, if they ever think of it, as some- 
thing that once happened to someone else. It is all about 
fallen empires and vanished civilizations. It is, they sup- 
pose, the story of how previous generations prepared the 
way for us and then obligingly disappeared so that we 
could come upon the scene. The idea that we ourselves 
are in history, that we shall one day belong to “ancient 
times,” strange and almost forgotten, that we are subject 
to history’s tides and fluxes, a part of its hazards and crises 
and revolutions, this seems never to occur to many of our 
contemporaries. We go on assuming, as our British neigh- 
bors sang during the war, “There'll always be an Eng- 
land,” and that there will always be a United States. But 
this is a rash assumption. 

But the minister’s knowledge of history is something 
more than a perspective on the vast sweep of man’s life. 
He knows something that the professional historian 
sometimes forgets. He knows that history is not self- 
explanatory. It is not self-explanatory because it is not 
self-contained. History, the mere succession of events, 
does not have power to give itself meaning. It keeps en- 
countering something that is not history. At one point it 
meets resistance so that injustice, pride, and violence tend 
to be checked and discarded. At another point it meets 
encouragement and new energy so that justice, mutual 
helpfulness, and true community tend to be conserved, 
and made the structural materials of tomorrow. 

The minister knows that there is something behind 
and beyond the separate happenings of history. On this 
it is dependent for its meaning. He knows that tomorrow’s 
events, and next year’s, and next century’s will be in their 
deepest character like those of the past. In them will be 
both judgment and mercy. In them will be manifestations 
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of the sovereign righteousness and unswerving love of God. 

This knowledge is sobering. It is also profoundly en- 
couraging and full of hope. It needs to be brought home 
afresh to every generation of men. The minister has this 
knowledge, and he is commissioned to deliver it. 

What else does the minister know? He knows some- 
thing about the human heart. The alert minister will of 
course make use of those facts about personality which 
psychological investigation has disclosed and interpreted. 
But much the more significant part of his knowledge 
comes in a different way. It comes from taking up his call- 
ing as a servant of that community which, through the long 
centuries, has had as its chief concern the souls of men. 

There is an opinion in some quarters that ministers 
are prone to be softheaded in their dealings with people. 
To be sure, it is part of the minister’s business to be hope- 
ful. It is one of his supreme privileges to offer forgiveness 
in the name of Christ—and through that forgiveness a 
new chance for the future. But when all is said, few are 
likely to be less inclined to romanticism in their view of 
human nature than is the minister. The Bible which he 
studies is not a romantic book. It sets forth the worst in 
men as well as the best, and with a starkness seldom 
equaled by the most realistic novelists. Into the minister’s 
study come men-and women bearing upon their spirits the 
marks of every kind of personal and moral tragedy. Most 
ministers of my acquaintance have had too much experi- 
ence of this sort to entertain any illusions concerning man 
as a species, It is secular thought that is guilty of all sorts 
of silly romanticisms. It has told us that while individual 
men may perform many stupid and cruel acts, mankind in 
general is on the way to better things. Mankind—this 
romanticized spirit-of-man-in-the-large—has become for 
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some persons synonymous with God. 

The events of recent years ought to have changed all 
this. We have seen that humanity in the mass, left to itself, 
is not God. In his collective life man has turned to incredi- 
ble barbarisms and obscenities. As a realist, one may have 
little hope for mankind. But one may have great hope and 
faith in men, in individual men and women. This is one of 
the great opportunities of the minister. He sees a deal of 
trouble. He sees the tenacity of evil in the world. But he 
also sees the splendor in the souls of his fellows. What 
wonderful things he knows—the unsuspected poetry, the 
anonymous generosities, the unheralded victories won on 
fields of conflict as desperate as any battlefield, the sacri- 
fices cheerfully offered, the courage and faith that rise 
triumphant over suffering and loss and death! 

This knowledge, also, is greatly needed in a world 
that grows sentimental and maudlin about mass move- 
ments and the holiness of numerical majorities, and is 
often blind to the majesty of the human person—in all 
the height and depth, the tragedy and the glory of per- 
sonal existence. 

Then there is something else the minister knows. He 
knows where he stands. He knows what he believes, to 
whom he is committed, by what standard he judges and 
tests. And because he knows where his final loyalty is 
fixed, he is not at the beck and call of the ruling powers 
of this age, or of any age. He has the chance to be what 
someone has called “the unpurchasable man.” 

Sometimes the minister is spoken of as a “man of 
God,” even as a representative of God. This is very 
wrong. No mortal man can represent God. Pretensions of 
being God’s representative are not only impious, they lead 
to clericalism in the most offensive meaning of that term, 
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and invite the anticlerical reaction which always occurs 
where clericalism flourishes. The minister is not a man of 
God, he is rather a man of men. He is not the representa- 
tive of God, but rather the representative man. 

In former days the minister was sometimes called 
the “parson.” “Parson” is actually the archaic form of the 
word “person.” The minister was “the person” of the 
community, not in the sense of possessing the greatest 
prestige and honor but in the sense of being the represent- 
ative person. He represented, not God, but man standing 
before God, man living his life under God’s providence 
and love. The minister is not to be different from other 
men, except as other men are different from themselves, 
as they exist in God’s purpose and intent. He is rather to 
be the typical man, the characteristic human being. He 
brings to the world a knowledge which is indispensable. 

It is knowledge of man—not merely about the details 
of man’s consciousness and existence but of who man 
really is. From him you and I can learn something of who 
we really are, as God’s creation, with eternity in our 
hearts, judged by His Truth yet in every moment also for- 
given and upheld by His Love. The minister knows this 
because he has learned it from One who was completely 
the Representative Man, and who was also God’s rep- 
resentative among us—from His Christ. 

If you are a church member do not require of your 
minister so much of busyness that he has no time to nur- 
ture and communicate this knowledge. If you are out- 
side the Church, here is a source of knowledge that is 
worthy of consideration on its merits—a knowledge of 
time and history, of the human heart, of the meaning of 
life in its totality under God—knowledge that generations 
have found to be wiser than the wisdom of the world. 


] ) THE LORD OF 
THE CHURCH 


Recently the newspapers car- 
ried news of the death of a man prominent in public life. 
To those who knew him well the obituaries in the press, 
some of them lengthy and detailed, seemed curiously in- 
complete. Much was said about his business accomplish- 
ments, his philanthropies, his public service, the organiza- 
tions to which he belonged, the honors he had received. 
But many of his friends noted, and some of them re- 
marked to one another, that the most important quality 
of his life and the fact about it which he himself would 
have put first, was not even mentioned. The element in 
his life to which he would have given unchallenged pre- 
eminence was his forthright and positive Christian faith. 
The obituaries and memorial resolutions said nothing 
about that. Yet those who knew him were sure that the 
whole character of his life meant that whatever he had 
managed to achieve was in reality an expression of his 
faith and humble gratitude as a Christian. 

Here was a man who had been given wide recognition 
and renown. In a profound sense, however, when the 
final public honors were accorded him they succeeded 
somehow in misrepresenting his life. The central and all- 
important fact about it was ignored. 

The Church is often subject to similar misrepresent- 
ation. It may receive this treatment from loyal members 
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and friends, from those who speak of it most favorably. 
The misrepresentation is not in what is said but in what 
is omitted. 

There is, in fact, a subtle kind of dishonesty that 
sometimes insinuates itself into the most friendly attempts 
to describe and interpret the Church. Especially is this so 
when we try to commend it to those who are outside its 
membership. The temptation is to speak only of its sec- 
ondary and most obvious characteristics—what we may 
think of as its noncontroversial characteristics. So we talk 
of the Church’s service in building and strengthening the 
ethical foundations of civilization. We emphasize its func- 
tion as the teacher of a responsible view of man’s life, 
which is essential to good citizenship. We commend its in- 
fluence upon children and young people and describe it 
as one of the major “character-building agencies.” We 
approve its philanthropies, its support of many enter- 
prises of mercy and charity. There are some persons who 
themselves have nothing to do with the Church but who 
magnanimously say that it is a good thing to have an 
institution which encourages “faith” instead of fear, and 
(perhaps this is the ultimate indignity) that promotes 
peace of mind and contentment in place of restlessness 
and the impulse toward changing and upsetting things as 
they are. 

You will notice a common element in all these ways 
of commending the Church—some of which are valid, 
others of which are highly questionable. All of them 
ignore the central fact which the Church itself recognizes 
as the reason for its existence and the dynamic source of 
its continuing life. If the Church sustains a culture in 
which every individual person has intrinsic value—as it 
does, if it provides encouragement for responsible living 
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and good citizenship—which it does, if it supports indis- 
pensable philanthropies—which is certainly the case, if it 
nurtures faith and hope as over against ultimate fear and 
despair—and this is true, these contributions are all 
secondary and derivative. They are not the reason for 
the Church’s existence. 

The Church exists because it has a Lord. It did not 
come into being because a group of people thought there 
was need for a new social welfare agency, or a new 
mental health association, or a league of men and women 
voters to strengthen democracy. The Church appeared 
because a company of people believed that a tremendous 
event had occurred. The purpose of the Church was to 
remember this event, to perpetuate it, and to carry the 
news of it and the implications of it to the whole world. 

The scholars tell us that the first declaration of the 
Church, its earliest creed if we wish to call it that, was 
the simple statement, “Jesus is Lord.” And it is for the 
purpose of repeating this affirmation in word and in life 
that the Church exists today. The purpose of the Church 
is nearly two thousand years old, but it is also very new. 
It is to speak and live this piece of news in ways that bring 
it home to every individual and every generation in terms 
of that individual’s and that generation’s own time and 
experience. 

“Jesus the Christ is Lord.” There is no way of speak- 
ing truthfully about the Church and at the same time 
leaving this out. This is why the Church exists, and this 
is what gives it its message and purpose and mission in 
the world. 

But what does this mean? In what sense is this Man 
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of long ago to be called Lord, this Man who lived a brief 
life in a tiny province on an almost forgotten outpost of a 
world empire? 

In the first place, He is entitled to be called Lord 
because He has won the allegiance of men and women 
in all times and places, not by satisfying their wishes and 
desires but by “drawing them,” as the New Testament 
says “to Himself.” 

One of the oldest charges against religion is that it 
is really a form of wish fulfillment. It is an expression of 
man’s incorrigible tendency to read into the universe just 
what he desires and hopes to find there. But the striking 
thing about Christ is that He does not fulfill our desires 
and hopes. | 

The New Testament represents Him as saying to 
His followers, “Ye did not choose me, but I have chosen 
you.” And that is deeply true. He is not the kind of Lord 
they, or we, should have chosen. 

The Lord of our own choosing would have been one 
whose career advanced from success to success, from 
triumph to triumph. That is the way we should like to 
have human life and destiny symbolized and summed up. 
But the actual record of Christ’s life is a strange and dis- 
turbing sequence of regressions, of progress in reverse, 
according to our standards. It moves from popularity to 
suspicion, to hostility, to rejection, to betrayal, and at 
the end to death by execution on the Cross. 

The Lord we should have chosen according to our 
natural preferences would have come to assure us that 
we can find the meaning and goal of life by the enlarge- 
ment and extension of ourselves, by becoming more fully 
ourselves, by self-realization and self-affirmation. But 
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this Lord comes telling us that the only way to the central 
core and substance of life’s meaning is by losing ourselves 
into it. 

The Lord we should have fashioned out of our 
wishes would have given us confidence that we could have 
life in its fullness by wanting it, being hungry for it, de- 
manding it, driving ahead to obtain it, with all our 
capacities and powers. But Christ comes with this radical 
and upsetting news that the more we seek it the more 
it eludes us, that we are to seek something else first which 
He called “The Kingdom of Heaven,” that life in its high- 
est form is to be gained only by letting it go; that in a 
profound sense we have to die into it rather than assert 
ourselves into it. 

The Lord we should have constructed out of our 
desires would have been someone to teach us how to do 
for ourselves everything necessary for happiness and 
peace of mind and self-fulfillment. He would show us how 
to be truly independent, self-sufficient, autonomous. But 
the Lord Christ does from the very first something we 
never can do for ourselves, He comes to offer us God’s 
forgiveness—forgiveness not only for what we have done 
and have left undone, but for what we are. 

Is religion wish fulfillment? Not the Christian faith. 
The Christ who is Lord of the Church is recognized as 
Lord not because He is the wished-for answer to the 
longings and desires of the human heart. He is not a 
Lord whom Christians invented because they wanted him. 
He is the one who in a profound sense, was not wanted. 
He brings something other than the response to our 
desires. He comes bringing Truth. This is not the way we 
would like to understand the universe and our own life 
within it. This is rather how, in the light of Christ, we are 
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obliged to see that things really are. The answer He gives 
to the mystery of our existence is not the answer we 
looked for. It is a new answer, a better answer. That is 
why we call Him Lord. 

In the second place, the Church affirms that Christ is 
Lord because He has captured and transformed our un- 
derstanding of our own humanity. He has given a new 
dimension and a new hope to our vision of what it means 
to be a man. This He has done not merely by being Him- 
self a man, but by winning our acknowledgment that we 
have seen in this Man what man is intended to be. 

The Church knows from its experience—reaching 
across nineteen centuries and into every corner of the 
world—that there is this fact that has been called “the 
universal appeal of Christ.” This obviously does not mean 
that He appeals to every person in such a way that all 
people everywhere are, or are about to become, Chris- 
tians. It does mean that His power to awaken reverence 
and loyalty and devotion is entirely independent of the 
boundaries and classifications that divide the human 
family. There is nothing parochial about it. The appeal of 
Christ has no relationship to factors of race or geography 
or social status or education. In this sense it is universal. 

This fact of course tells us something about Him. 
But it also tells.us something about ourselves and our 
humanity. When all the unpleasant and depressing things 
that can be said about human nature have been said, this 
still remains: there is something in this same human na- 
ture that is capable of being fascinated and lured and 
ultimately claimed by the person we meet in Christ. The 
capacity of people to be duped and misled by the syn- 
thetic hero, constructed out of his own vast egotism and 
the arts of public relations, may appear almost limitless. 
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We may stand in awe, at least temporarily, of the drive 
and craftiness of the ruthless seeker after success. We 
may be bedazzled for a time by such figures as these. But 
late or soon we come back to the certainty that while in 
them is a kind of cleverness, there is Another in whom is 
truth. It is the truth of One who lived as well as said: 
“Whosoever would become great among you shall be your 
minister; and whosoever would be first among you shall 
be your servant.” 

The men of shrewdness win our fleeting admiration, 
but they do not win our hearts. We give them our startled 
attention as we watch their feats of cleverness, but we do 
not give them our love. Our love we give to the servant— 
to the teacher and healer and worker of justice and the 
merciful and the self-abandoning, Our love we give to 
those who reflect some ray of the light that in its full 
radiance has shone in the Christ. 

So. we see a new dimension and a new ground of 
hope in our humankind because there is something in it 
which is capable of responding to such a one as Christ, 
and of saying with genuine love and loyalty, “Lord, thou 
art my Lord.” 

Third, the Church knows that Christ is Lord because 
it knows that He has taken command of history and has 
radically changed our human situation. 

This was what brought the Church into existence at 
the beginning. It did not appear because a company of 
people, mourning a lost Leader, decided it would be a 
good thing to preserve the memory of His teaching and 
perpetuate His ideals. The Church came into being 
because they knew that the event of Jesus Christ had 
transformed their existence and had changed the direc- 
tion of human life and history. In Him they had met a 
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new kind of life, a life of confidence and joy and freedom. 
For they had seen beyond all doubt that the Maker and 
Ruler of the universe, the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, was One to be utterly trusted. He could be 
trusted through suffering and infamy and defeat and 
death. In this event had been disclosed to them not only 
God’s power and righteousness, but His mercy and 
forgiveness. 

And because whenever they looked toward Christ 
in remembrance and faith they came in touch with this 
power of new life, they were sure that He Himself was 
alive. And wherever He was, there was His Church. That 
is the simplest definition of the Church, and the most 
comprehensive. Where Christ is, there is His Church. 
The Church is known not by the magnitude of its own 
claims for itself, nor by its outward splendor and success. 
It is known by His Presence—in truth, in charity, in 
self-forgetfulness, and in the power of a new life, 
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It is strange that in an age 
when modernity is regarded as an unqualified good, and 
when the Eleventh Commandment generally reads, “Thou 
shalt not be out of date,” we have permitted so many 
thoroughly archaic notions concerning the Christian 
Church to gain currency. Some of these are cherished 
and propagated by people who dislike the Church, or 
who at best regard it as a more-or-less harmless survival 
from earlier times when it may have had some legitimate 
function to perform. When we try to learn precisely what 
kind of church these persons dislike, we frequently dis- 
cover that it is actually a stereotype of the Church. It 
is a notion of the Church. This notion has been safely 
stored away for a long time in some inaccessible vault 
of their minds, unexposed to alteration by any new facts. 
Perhaps it was formed by a depressing experience in a 
wretchedly inadequate Sunday School thirty years ago. 
Or it may go back to an encounter with some gossipy 
and censorious group who were once identified as 
(quote) “good church people” (unquote). 

Parenthetically, I have sometimes marveled at how 

a single unfortunate experience can apparently blight 

forever a person’s relationship to the Church, and in a 

way that does not seem to be true in other areas. Most of 

us at one time or another have been served a fairly dismal 
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meal, but we do not permanently give up eating. We have 
been disappointed by a movie or play, but do not re- 
nounce the theater for all time. The woman who in- 
structed us in fifth grade may have been something less 
than a genius as a teacher, but not many of us feel obliged 
to declare unlimited war on education. In the case of the 
Church, however, one chilling experience seems enough 
to produce a permanent deep freeze in the attitudes of 
some persons. 

Yet there is a problem here that is more complicated 
than merely replacing inaccurate recollections with more 
up-to-date information. The fact is that the churches 
frequently conceal the real Church instead of represent- 
ing it. Perhaps the simplest definition of the Church, and 
the most comprehensive, is this: “Where Christ is, there 
is the Church.” Those of us who believe in the Church 
have to admit that there are organizations calling them- 
selves churches in which it is difficult to see any sign of 
the presence of Christ—of His spirit and purpose at work, 

When the Church appears before men in such a 
way that its most conspicuous features are its wealth and 
influence and outward pomp and circumstance, it is not 
surprising if some persons ask what these have to do with 
the Christ who was born in a cattle shed, who owned 
nothing, who had not even (as He Himself said) a place 
to lay His head, who had so little influence with the “best 
people” of the community that they finally crucified Him. 

When the Church seeks to coerce men’s minds, by 
legal or political compulsion, or by the force of super- 
stition and fear, it is difficult to reconcile this with Christ 
who rules men’s hearts from a Cross, where He has no 
power at all except the power of truth and sacrificial love. 
When the Church presents itself asserting rights and pre- 
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rogatives, asking for special privileges, we have trouble 
seeing in it the Christ who “came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister.” 

So it is not strange when we try to commend the 
Church to our fellows that some of them should say: 
“Where is it? Show it to us.” 

Where is the Church? If we are obliged to admit 
sadly that is not always evident in all the churches, we 
have to say with equal certainty that it is not to be found 
in some idea or ideal of the Church. The Church is any- 
thing but an ideal. The churches with all their imperfec- 
tions are not the True Church. Yet the True Church is 
in them. It is not in some visionary or ideal institution; 
it is in these actual communities of human beings, in 
whom, despite their all-too-obvious humanness, the true 
marks of the Church are to be seen. 

Where is the Church? There are at least three 
answers to this question. 

The Church is to be found in a community of wor- 
ship. It is a community which directs its worship to the 
God whom Christ called “Father.” 

This worship which distinguishes the Church is not 
an act of quiet and sheltered withdrawal from the hurly- 
burly of the real world. Quite the opposite. It is a bold 
plunge into the depths of reality. It is an act that is 
possible only for persons whose religious faith has given 
them the courage of radical realism to acknowledge the 
deepest truth about their life. It is the truth of their 
creatureliness, that they are created beings and cannot 
understand their own life except by turning to their 
Creator. This worship, moreover, far from being a 
passive state, is actually a militant struggle and warfare 
against idolatry. Idolatry is putting some lesser value or 
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power in place of the True God. And modern man is as 
much prone to idolatry as his forerunners of thousands 
of years ago. Sometimes he worships the terrible and 
cruel idols of race and nation and class, which still 
demand of their worshipers the offering of human blood. 
There are other objects of worship that seem more 
benevolent, but that still are idols: democracy, science, 
even religion, that is, the worship of religion as distinct 
from the worship of God. Above all, there is the worship 
of the idol of ourselves—looking out for ourselves, doing 
well by ourselves, making the most of ourselves—as 
though we were the center and substance of the universe 
and the whole meaning of life were contained within 
us. 

These are idols. One proof of it is that when we 
continue to worship them not only are they powerless to 
save us, they at length destroy us. 

Where is the Church? It is wherever men gather 
in a community of worship to seek deliverance from the 
fundamental lie about themselves, the lie of ultimate 
self-sufficiency and loneliness, deliverance into the truth 
of a thankful and trusting acknowledgement of their 
Creator. 

Where is the Church? It is in a community whose 
mark is a distinctive kind of fellowship. What a terribly 
overworked word, yet there is no substitute for it! The 
Church is a fellowship that, despite all the imperfections 
of its human members, gives us a glimpse now and then 
of that True Community for which we were intended, 
in which life comes to its fullness through freedom from 
alienation and hostility one toward another. 

This was the most striking and unprecedented char- 
acteristic of the Church when it first appeared. It was 
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not an association of like-mindedness, established by 
men who had entered into a compact with one another 
and agreed to advance certain common purposes. Some- 
times we sing of the Church as “the fellowship of kindred 
minds.” And too often we put the lowest possible meaning 
into that phrase. It is, we suppose, a fellowship of people 
who like one another, or who, at any rate, do not dislike 
one another with sufficient vehemence to be uncomfort- 
able in one another’s presence once a week. But the 
Christian Church is not a fellowship of kindred minds in 
the sense of being an association of similar minds, of 
persons with similar tastes and interests. It was far from 
being that in the beginning and in the days of its first 
marvelous growth and power. The Church was a fellow- 
ship of profoundly dissimilar and often opposing minds. 
In it were Jew and Greek, Roman and barbarian, bond 
and free, the educated and the untutored, yet somehow 
miraculously become One People. It was not a com- 
munity in which differences were obliterated but a com- 
munity in which differences were transcended, trans- 
cended by the power of a new kind of life that had come 
into the world in Christ. 

And Christianity today is not a means of eliminating 
differences. It is a way of dealing with differences radi- 
cally, so that men in the midst of all their diversities are 
no longer alienated from one another but are reconciled 
in the knowledge and service of a common Lord. 

It was by being this new kind of community that 
the Church of the first century made its deepest impres- 
sion upon the ancient world. If it had been merely the 
spokesman for a new philosophy, a new doctrine, it would 
have gained little notice. It would not have been per- 
secuted. The Roman Empire contained a multitude of 
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religious sects and generally practiced tolerance toward 
them all. But in the Church something that was more 
than doctrine and ideas appeared. It actually changed 
men’s relationships. In so doing it disturbed and threat- 
ened the hard, caste-organized society of the ancient 
world. 

Among the members of the Church were many 
differences of language, culture, race, and station in life. 
Yet they were unmistakably joined in one brotherhood— 
as St. Paul put it, in “one body.” They bore one another’s 
burdens. The need of one was the concern of all. The joy 
of one was the joy of all. It was, moreover, the revolution- 
ary character of this new community that was the proof to 
its members of its divine origin. They knew there was 
nothing in themselves that could have produced it. It did 
not emerge out of the natural goodness of their own 
hearts. It was a gift. It had come to them, from God. 
Something of the eternal Love and Peace had invaded 
this world of time and had established here, again to use 
Paul’s phrase, a “colony of heaven.” 

No Church manifests this fellowship in all its di- 
mensions at all times. But within many a Church it can 
be seen in its uniqueness. Where human beings forget 
themselves in care for one another and in compassion 
and help toward any who stand in need, and do this 
because they have learned it from Christ, there in one of 
its expressions the True Church appears. 

Where is the Church? It is to be found wherever 
a distinctive interpretation of the meaning of our life, an 
interpretation that we have received only from the Chris- 
tian faith, is set forth humbly, boldly, faithfully. 

Sometimes it appears that the most conspicuous 
characteristic of modern man is the gulf between his 
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Knowledge of the world and his wisdom about life. No 
other generation has had access to so many items of 
information about itself and the universe as our own. Yet 
there is a startling lack of agreement as to what all this 
means. (If all the questionnaires, statistical studies, cal- 
culating machines, and other tools of information-gather- 
ing were laid end to end they would undoubtedly reach 
much farther than from here to the moon. But they 
would never reach a conclusion about the meaning of 
our life, nor give us courage to lose our life that we might 
find it.) 

There is a community that has learned and cherished 
and tested an answer to the questions about meaning. 
This community is the Church. Its answer is so rich that 
it cannot be contained within the one-dimensional 
language of factual statement. It requires the ampler 
language of poetry, myth, symbol, and sacrament. Is it 
true? The Church says it is proven not by formula and 
argument but by demonstration. It is an answer in the 
sense that it is a basis of action, something on which to 
risk the endeavor and devotion of our lives. 

At the first meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, an unforgettable address was 
given by Bishop Berggrav of Norway—that towering 
figure, who, more than anyone else, was the center of 
resistance and courage during the dark days when the 
land was occupied by the invaders. Bishop Berggrav’s 
address was simply four affirmations of the Christian faith 
which together constitute its interpretation of the mean- 
ing of our life. Without elaboration these affirmations 
are: 

First, there is a Living God. 

Second, there is a will—a purpose—of this Living 
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God. He has made His will known to us in Jesus, the 
Christ, who shared our humanity, came amongst us as 
a servant, and loved our imperfect mankind to the utter- 
most. 

Third, there is a foe, This foe attempts to persuade 
us that we ourselves are God. When this persuasion is 
successful it becomes our destroyer, and sets life against 
life and group against group and makes our earth hideous 
with violence. 

Fourth, there is a victory. This victory has been won 
by Christ, who in giving Himself triumphed over self-love, 
and evil, and meaninglessness, and death. The Church 
exists to proclaim this Victory, and labors to extend the 
joy and liberty which it brings to all men. 

These affirmations are the message of the Gospel, 
by which the ultimate things in our life are illuminated 
and interpreted. 

Where is the Church? We return to our simplest 
definition of it: Where Christ is, there is the Church. 
And this definition has specific content. The Church is 
wherever, by the remembrance of Christ and the assur- 
ance of His living Presence, men are drawn into a com- 
munity that is known by its worship, by the distinctive 
quality of its fellowship, and by the victorious interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of our life under God. 

No church offers these gifts perfectly. But many 
churches offer them genuinely and faithfully. And in so 
doing they take their place in the community of the True 
Church, whose service is for the reconciling of men and 
for the healing of the nations. 


] 4 THE CHURCH AND 
THE FUTURE 


For the first time in the 
history of our nation, we are told by the statisticians, 
there are more than one hundred million church members 
in the United States. Membership in the churches and 
synagogues, moreover, is increasing considerably faster 
than the growth of population. Not only is church mem- 
bership the largest it has ever been numerically; it is also 
largest proportionately. A century ago only two persons 
in ten were church members. Today more than six in ten 
are affiliated with the Church. 

What does this mean—for the nation and for the 
Church? There are friends of mine in the Church who 
take a disparaging view of this remarkable growth of 
church membership. They recall the perils the Church 
has faced in the course of its long history, and they sus- 
pect that one of the most deadly of these may be the 
danger of becoming popular. 

There is some ground for this skepticism. The 
Church has never had a guarantee that if it were true 
to its faith and its task it would become outwardly great 
and prosperous. We are never to assume that when the 
Church is statistically strong this is proof that it is in 
vigorous health spiritually. 

If, however, there is danger in placing too much 
significance on the so-called “revival of religion” there 
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also are hazards along the opposite course. Those who 
deprecate the importance of this unmistakable surge of 
religious interest need to be reminded that it is not all 
superficial. Not by any means! It has marks of profound 
genuineness. And these mean something for the Church’s 
future and for mankind’s future. 

What are the prospects for the Christian movement 
in the world? What can we reasonably and honestly say 
about the Church’s future? 

We can say with confidence that in the future as in 
the past, prophecies of the Church’s early extinction will 
continue to be premature. I presume there have been 
very few years during the past nineteen hundred when 
someone has not announced with great confidence that 
the Church was finished, done for. Many such announce- 
ments have been made in our time. Some years ago an 
English philosopher of considerable reputation wrote a 
book in which he prophesied the rapid decline of religion 
in Europe and America. His argument was very simple. 
He said that as people became educated they tended to 
lose interest in religion, And since in the Western world 
more people were being educated, and more of the 
educated were going on to be still more educated, there- 
fore it followed inevitably that religion and the churches 
were on the way out. This book was written some twenty- 
five years ago. Today this same philosopher is writing 
books affirming his own religious faith and urging the 
importance of the religious side of man’s life. The facts 
are, of course, that instead of a desertion of the Church 
by educated people, some of the most brilliant and highly 
trained and genuinely cultivated persons of our time are 
turning to the Church with deepened conviction and 
loyalty. 
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The extraordinary recent growth of the Church in 
this nation does not mean that it will continue indefinitely 
at this pace. But it fits into a pattern of experience that 
is profoundly reassuring as to the Church’s future. Pro- 
fessor Latourette of Yale, a church historian of truly 
monumental learning, has pointed out that the record of 
the expansion of the Christian movement shows a kind 
of alternation. There will be a period of great dynamism 
and enormously powerful thrust. Then follows a time of 
relative quiet, when gains are consolidated and stabilized. 
This will be followed in turn by another manifestation of 
new expansive power. 

The first epoch of expansion was at the beginning. 
When Christianity appeared on the scene it was only one 
of a vast multitude of religions in the Roman Empire. 
By the year 500 it was the professed religion of that 
whole Empire. To be a citizen meant to be, at least 
nominally, a Christian. Then for a time the forward 
movement seemed to stop; in fact, Christianity appeared 
to be losing ground. The barbarians from the North 
descended upon the Roman Empire, they looted and 
destroyed many churches and monasteries, The followers 
of Mohammed captured approximately half the territory 
that Christianity had occupied. 

When the prospect seemed most gloomy, another 
great forward movement occurred. The Christian faith 
began to win the barbarians who had attacked it, and 
during the next few centuries it spread to the British 
Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, and to the east into Russia. 
Furthermore, it reared the mighty structure of medieval 
culture and laid the foundations of Western learning and 
science. 

Then came another time of difficulty. The Renais- 
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sance seemed to be irreligious in character, and to 
represent a turning away from the Christian faith. But 
this was followed by the vast ferment and new life of the 
Reformation. 

So the alternation continued. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the nations in which Christianity was strongest 
passed through a series of revolutions that for a time 
seemed to threaten the Church’s principal bases of opera- 
tions. But presently appeared the movement of modern 
missions, which planted the Church in every country of 
the world. Within a century and a half, the Church 
occupied more new territory than in all the preceding 
eighteen centuries. 

The interesting thing is that each new outbreak of 
energy and achievement has carried the Christian move- 
ment beyond the place where the preceding burst of 
vigor had left it. Each new wave of advance surpassed 
the high-water mark left by the one before. In times of 
relative quiet between creative eras, it may seen plausible 
to prophesy the decline of the Christian movement. But 
seen in perspective over a great span of time, the story 
is one of amazing and undiminished, indeed of increasing, 
vitality. Such a manifestation of fresh and perennially 
youthful power may be part of what we are witnessing 
today in the growth of the churches in this nation, 

It may be that the so-called “revival of religion” 
does not mean that faith is now superficial because it 
has become popular. It may be that faith has been 
strengthened by the discovery of the superficiality of some 
of the secular dogmas by which we have tried to live. 
What shabby dogmas they are—that the richness of 
man’s life consists in the number and variety of the 
gadgets he possesses, and the number of other human 
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beings he can climb over on his way up, and the number 
of people he can look down upon, and the extent to 
which he can maintain the sense of being in motion, of 
going somewhere, regardless of whether it is anywhere 
worth going. One of the most terrifying commentaries on 
the life of our time is a brief description, in the novel 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, of a street in an 
American suburb. It was a street where nobody wished 
or intended to stay with the purpose of having a home. 
The families occupying the houses were only waiting, 
waiting to be able to afford a house in a neighborhood 
with more prestige. The big parties were the moving-out 
parties. “On Greentree Avenue,” wrote Sloan Wilson, 
“contentment was an object of contempt.” To be so 
obsessed with the need of being somewhere else, of 
getting ahead not to satisfy one’s real needs and longings 
but to satisfy the conventional standards of our time, so 
that there can be no inward serenity, no enjoyment of 
friends and family and human warmth in themselves, so 
that contentment is contemptible, that is really terrifying. 

There are signs, and they are hopeful for the future, 
that the growth of the Church is not evidence of turning 
toward a superficial religion but of revolt against some 
of the superficial creeds that have ruled our contemporary 
world, against the slavery of craven conformity to that 
world—and a hunger for meanings and fulfillments that 
are more real than it is able to offer. The Church that 
can respond to this new quest for the real has the future 
before it, and carries much of the hope of man’s future in 
its keeping. 

The present quickening of interest in religion and 
the phenomenal growth of the Church suggest that with 
all our present concern for security, a concern that in 
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many of its objectives is proper and admirable, the 
results of this search for security have been incomplete 
and sometimes tragically disappointing. 

One of the most spectacular ironies of our time is 
the awful insecurity of the secure. We have learned that 
after we have set up all the safeguards we can invent, 
reality still has an untamed, dangerous quality. And 
when all the precautions have been taken, something 
happens to remind us that to live is to be in jeopardy. 
Not all our insurance policies, foam rubber upholstery 
and tranquilizing pills can alter this precarious aspect 
of man’s existence, 

Many of us have been finding this out. The con- 
sequence is that many of us have begun to think with 
new seriousness about the personal resources adequate 
for living in such a world. In a hugely hazardous world, 
what can make us and our loved ones really secure, what 
but the heart sustained by inward courage and faith? 

Parents are having to think about the heritage and 
resources being given to their children. The equipment 
that seemed sufficient a few years ago—knowledge, skill, 
ambition to get ahead, the ability to win the regard of 
one’s fellows—these are not enough. The future that 
looms before us demands sterner and more resilient 
qualities of life. It is good to have the skill and deter- 
mination to “make things come out right.” But what can 
give us the staying power to outlast circumstances when 
things do not come out right? When all that is control- 
lable has been controlled, there still are accident, mis- 
fortune, the knowledge of our own finiteness, the loss of 
loved ones, the prospect of our own death, and always 
the possibility of awful chaos in man’s collective planning 
and history. Much of the scenery of human existence 
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changes. The ultimate needs of the spirit do not. The 
faith and the Church that can respond to these have the 
thrust of the future with them. 

Beneath much that is superficial in the religious 
revival, there is a deepened understanding of the depend- 
ence of all the other high values and noble hopes of our 
common life upon the Christian faith. 

From one viewpoint the Church seems vulnerable, 
almost fragile. It produces no economic goods. Its spires 
are overshadowed by the skyscrapers of our great cities. 
It appears defenseless against opponents, A_ hostile 
government can, as has been done in our time, lock the 
doors of the churches and shut out the worshipers. It 
seems almost parasitic upon secular society. 

Yet the truth is the exact opposite. The truth is 
that secular society, with all its vast powers and impres- 
sive structures, is parasitic upon faith, and upon a com- 
munity in which faith is nurtured and restored and 
communicated—the Church. This great world of out- 
ward accomplishment would collapse without trust 
between man and man, without the covenants that are 
made and kept, the loyalties that are not abandoned 
when they become costly, the capacities for selfless de- 
votion, the hopes without which men’s souls wither and 
die. Upon these gifts the common life depends. And for 
these gifts the world looks to the Church. 

It is because many persons are newly aware of this 
truth that many are turning with new seriousness and 
commitment to the Church. In so doing they are not only 
nurturing the life of today, but preparing the soil in 
which the life and hope of the future can take root, grow, 
and bear fruit to the glory of God and the nurture of 
man’s true life in His service. 
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